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THE DOVE. ; 
“Oh, that I had wings like a dove; for then would I flee away, and be at rest.” 
PsauM, iv. 6. 
Tell me to what far land of rest, 
What sacred spot for ever blest ; 
What woodland wild, or glen remote, 
Or cave where Echo holds her court; 
To what green sunny isle, or grove, 
Speed’st thou thy flight, seraphic Dove? 


Thrice favoured thou! for thee no gloom 
The future spreads, presaging doom ; 
Nor struggling with the rising tear 

Does saddest Memory appear, 

And give to thy distracted gaze 

The mirror dimm’‘d of happier days ! 


Would that were mine thy wings, oh, Dove! 
For, then, how could I soar above 

This cheerless desert, rude and wild, 
Where never yet the blossom smiled ; 

But inits hour of opening bloom 

Fate mark’d, and bore it to the tomb. 


Had I thy wings, thou wanderer free 
O’er mountain top and pathless sea ; 

Had I thy wings, far would I soar 
Where ne’er was heard the billows’ roar ; 
Where all was }. wutiful and bright, 

One sabbath of serene delight. 


Had I thy wings, oh, ere yon sun 

Began his morrow’s course to run ; 

Nay, ere in regal splendours drest 

Again he sought the crimson west, 

Far would I urge my upward flight, 

Nor pause till gained heaven's glorious height. 


Oh, Dove, seraphic Dove! might I, 
Might J, like thee, through ether fly ; 
A final farewell bid to all 

That holds my wearied heart in thrall, 
Then would I flee,—for ever blest, — 
Would flee away, and be at rest. 


— | 
THE YOUTH'’S NEW VADE-MECUM. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—In submitting for your inspection, the poem which [ now do myself the 
honour of forwarding to you, permit me to intimate to you the origin of its com- 
position, and to indulge in one or two remarks. 

The author is a particular friend of my own; a gentleman who, marrying at a 
rather advanced stage in the journey of life, was unexpectedly and agreeably 
presented with a small earnest of posterity in the shape of a son. Parental! feel- 
ings, like many other good things, are better late than never; and it has often 
struck me that such feelings are much stronger, considerably more fervent, and, 
indeed, a great deal better when they do come late. Methinks the love of grand- 
father, grandmother, uncle, great-aunt, and a whole kit of cousins, is blended in 
the sexagenarian sire. It will be perceived, from the affecting apostrophe or in- 
vocation, that my friend commenced his poem with praiseworthy promptitude ; 
and [ do hope that its success will be more than commensurate with his expecta- 
tions. The youth is now half-past six, in the morning of existence. I have, 
once only, had the pleasure of meeting him. He entered his father’s study 
somewhat abruptly, mounted on a timber steed, which, I am advised, he is al- 
ready perfectly able to manage; and, immediately he opened his mouth, with a 
raspberry-jam border to it, I perceived that he would, at no distant day, become 
not only a worthy member, but an undoubted ornament, of society. But this is 
from my present purpose. 

Your work, sir, professes to furnish materials for the amusement and delight 
of the community ; and hitherto you have acted up to your professions. But 
were it not as well, allow me to suggest, that you should combine instruction 
with amusement,—that you should clear the heart as well as purify the liver— 
that you should attend to the mind at the same time that you tickle the midriff! 
You must confess, when I remind you of it, that the rising generation has strong 
claims upon you, which [ am sure you will be anxious, and indeed most happy, 
to allow. « The Youth's New Vade-Mecum, then, is a compendious manual of 
instruction, which cannot fail of becoming permanently serviceable and efficient. 
Similar although I allow it to be, in many respects, to certain ‘“* Guides to Youth” 
and “ Young Man's best Companions” which have been published, yet I cannot 
but think that the precision with which the precepts are laid down in it, and the 
judicious manner in which they are conveyed, must cause it very shortly to su- 
persede all other works of the same nature. 

I enclose for your gratification the real name of the author, and I grant you 
the discretionary power of whispering it to any grateful parent (there may be 
many such) who would fain make the acquaintance and cultivate the friendship 
of their benefactor: and I have the honour to be, sir, 

Your obedient, humble servant, CuHartes WHITEHEAD. 
THE YOUTH’S NEW VADE-MECUM. 

My son, whose infant head I now survey, 

Guiltless of hair, whilst mine, alas! is grey,— 

Whose feeble wailings through my bosom thrill, 

And cause my heart to shake my very frill,— 

Incline thine ear, quick summon all thy thought, 

And take this wisdom which my love has bought : 

Perpend these precepts; sift, compare, combiue ; 

And be my brain's results transferr’d to thine. 


Soon as thy judgment shall grow ripe and strong, 
Learn to distinguish between right and wrong : 
Yet ponder with deliberation slow, 

Whether thy judgment be yet ripe or no ; 

For wrong, when look'd at in a different light, 
Behold! isOft discover'd to be right, 

And vice @trsa—(such the schoolmen's phrase) — 
Right bedbunes wrong, so devious Reason’s maze! 


Take only the best authors’ mental food, 
For too much reading is by no means good ; 
And, since opinions are not all correct, 
Thy books thyself must for thyself select 


Accumulate ideas: yet despise 

Reputed wisdom,—folly oft is wise ; 

And wisdom, if the mass be not kept cool, 
Mothers, and is the father of, a fool. 


Be virtuous and be happy: good! but, stop,— 
They sow the seed who never reap the crop ; 
For virtue oft, which men so much exact, 
Like ancient china, is more precious crack'd : 
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And happiness, forsooth, not over-nice, — 
Sometimes enjoys a pot and pipe with vice. 


Get rich; ‘tis well for mind and body’s health : 
But never, never be the slave of wealth. 

The gain of riches is the spirit’s loss ; 

And, oh! my son, remember gold is dross. 


Be honest,—not as fools or bigots rave ; 
Your honest man is often half a knave. 
Let Justice guide you; but still bear in mind 
The goddess may mislead,—for she is blind. 


Hygeia’s dictates let me now declare, 

For health must be your most especial care. 

Rise early, but beware the matin chill ; 

’Tis fresh, but fatal,—healthy, but may kill : 

Nor leave thy couch, nor break the bonds of sleep, 
Till morning’s beams from out the ocean leap ; 
Lest, crawling, groping, stumbling on the stair, 
Your head descend, your heels aspire in air ; 

As down the flight your body swiftly steals, 
Useless to know your head has saved your heels, 
Prone on your face with dislocated neck, 

You find that slumber which you sought to check. 


Early to bed, but not till nature call. 

Be moderate at meals, nor drink at all, 

Save when with friends you toast the faithful lass, 
And raise the sparkling, oft repeated glass ; 

Then, graver cares and worthless scruples sunk, 
Drink with the best, my son,—but ne’er get drunk. 


Bathe in cold water: cautious, and yet bold, 
Dive,—but the water must not be foo cold : 
And still take care lest, as you gaily swim, 
Cramp should distort and dislocate each limb. 
When such the case, howe’er thy fancy urge, 
Postpone the bracing pastime, and emerge. 
Dangers on land as well as water teem, 

But now the bank is safer than the stream. 


Say you should chance be ill (for, after all, 

Men are but men on this terrestrial ball) ; 

Should sickness with her frightful train invade, 
Lose not a moment, but apply for aid.— 

Yet fancy oft, imagined symptoms sees, 

And nervous megrim simulates disease.— 

Lo! at your call—the cry of coward fear— 

A chemist and a cane-sucker appear : 

The one, tough roots from earth’s intestines dug, 


Pounds with strong arm, dissolves the nauseous drug ; 


The other, gazing with portentous air, 

Surveys the foolish tongue that call’d him there ; 
To dulcet tones that breathe deceptive calm, 
Your cash expires in his diurnal palm, 

And, sick of physic you were forced to swill, 
Long-labell’d phials indicate the bill. 


As learning’s bridge progresses arch by arch, 
So men, by gradual intellectual march, 

From savages to citizens advance.— 

Then gentlemen are taught to fence and dance ; 
Whiist gay professors, with imposing show, 
Present the violin, and hand the bow. 


Dance gracefully, and move with perfect ease, 
Nor bend, nor keep inflexible, the knees ; 

Crawl not, nor with your head the ceiling touch— 
That were to move too little; this too much. 


When first to Music’s study you would come, 
In, and like charity, begin at home : 

For links of harmony you weave in vain, 
Whene’er you outrage ears you should enchain. 


Some have I known, with their vile sharps and flats, 


Whose fatal catgut wrought the death of cats ; 
Yea, a swift doom the very strings provide, 
Their disembowell’d feline sires supplied ! 


Fencing ’s a noble exercise ; but thence 

Flow dangers, may be told without offence. 

Still scrutinize, at your gymnastic toil, 

The button of your adversary’s foil, 

Lest you strike off, at active carte and fierce, 
That useful stay to tools which else will pierce ; 
And all too late you feel, consign'd to Styx, 
Your life not worth the button you unfix. 


Swift let me call you to the sylvan grove, 

Where nightingales and blackbirds sing of love. 
Should love assail you, as it will, no doubt, 

Nor rudely fan the flame, nor blow it out : 
Sometimes, when smother'd, it the stronger grows ; 
And sometimes, when you stir it, out it goes. 
Close in your breast a heart for beauty keep, 

Yet ne'er imagine beauty but skin-deep : 

Beauty is oft—a fact we must deplore— 

As deep as Garrick, and a great deal more. 


Let not your choice too short or tall appear, 

No hole her mouth, or slit from ear to ear ; 

And, though ’tis well in daily life to greet 

The man who struggles to make both ends meet, 
Yet sure the task can no great triumph win, 
Accomplish’d by a lady’s nose and chin. 

Yet J, perchance, my pen and paper waste ; 
These the exactions of an erring taste. 


But let your wife be modest, and yet free ; 

Coy, but not bashful ; active as the bee ; 

And yet unlike that bee of busy wing, 

That “ proffers honey, and yet bears a sting ;” 
Not sad, but thoughtful; pensive, but not glum ,; 
Grave without gloom ; and silent, but not dumb ; 
Merry when mirth ’s in season, and yet sad 

When nought akin to pleasure ’s to be had 

In all that you possess still let her share, 

Yet weat no vestments you yourself should wear. 


And for yourself,—since now must I conclude,— 
Be courteous, yet close ; and plain, not rude ; 
Open, but strict; and though reserv'd, yet frank , 
Treat all alike, yet pay respect to rank ; 

Be dubious, e’en when reason would entice, 
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And ne’er take unsolicited advice. 

So may my precepts sink into thy mind, 

And make the wisdom which thou canst not find ; 

Until at length, so vast thy mental height, 

The world, beholding thee, shall take a sight ; 

And men, in want of words to set thee higher, 

Shall with one voice cry “‘ Walker !”’ and retire. 


—$—<——a 


THE MOTHER’S REVENGE. 
BY MR. GRATTAN, THE AUTHOR OF “ HIGH-WAYS AND BYE-WAYS.” 

The rose of the village, the valley, or any other epithet of the same beautiful 
and modest order, means always the prettiest girl of the hamlet. The title, how- 
ever, implies the possession of more than one attribute ; for there is infinite 
justice in rural distinctions, and rustic eyes consult honest hearts before they give 
their suffrages. The “rose” or “ lily’ must be amiable as well as lovely; and 
then in the sweettriumph of her simple nature the synonyme holds good. 

Agatha Engelmann was the only child of Franz, the richest miller on the banks 
of the Neckar, and she was worthy of her pre-eminence over her kind-hearted 
and unenvious companions. Besides her beauty, she possessed quite as much 
goodness and far more gracefulness than any of them. Nature is never vulgar. 
The infant, fresh from her hands, is a model of good taste and elegance. The 
movements of its little limbs, its delicate fingers, the soft, clear, blve-white of its 
eyes, their silken lashes, the melting circle of the iris, and exquisitely fine skin, 
are all hers. The babe has come into the world upon her credit, and it remains 
for man to pervert and disfigure it. 

Agatha was the most sportive and graceful of village children. Every one ad- 
mired her, and her parents doated on her. At the age of seven she would climb 
her native hills, and pass whole days in that mysterious enjoyment of existence 
known only tochildren. Who can forget the vague and expansive bliss of child- 
hood? Yet there may be some who have never known it—some whose very 
entrance into life has had no morning—whose delicate and injured spirits have 
never risen to a sense of pleasure. Injustice and privations have been the tutelar 
giants of their nurseries: and many a deep-drawn sigh in after years has told how 
every fairy tale was spoiled! An unhappy child is, beyond comparison, the most 
unwholesome of all anomalies ; a harsh parent the most odious of moral malfor- 
mations. Happiness is the main point of education, and indulgence is the chief 
element of happiness. Yet a certain degree of restraint is absolutely necessary. 
It sweetens liberty, and is essential in bringing about the very contrivance of new 
enjoyment. 

Perhaps it had been better if ourlittle Agatha had gone earlier to school; for 
when at length the task of teaching her to read began, it was hard to say whether 
the village pedagogue or the light-hearted child was most to be pitied. She was 
little better than a harnessed butterfly ; he badly suited toguide her winged move- 
ments; aud as amatter of course she made little or no progress in either 
or writing : $0 the grave and somewhat surly-looking master shook his overload- 
ed head, and prophesied that the little maiden would be a dunce. 

Many a wiser man than Herr Hormiirth of Siegelhausen has been deceived m 
these matters ; far many a precious infant suddenly pushes forward. Adaptation 
is the secret. Speak at once tothe taste and inclinationof the child, and you 
will have an answer. Agatha saw nothing in her alphabet half so pretty as 
flowers, birds, and sunshine ; and she therefore endured the monotonous sledge- 
hammer of instruction, without once having her attention roused so far as to make 
her ask what it might mean. In the school-room she was half asleep, and, at all 
events dreaming. But as soon as she felt the freshness of the young grass, while 
the breath of the new-mown field fanned her innocent face, she was awake to the 
minutest attractions of nature. The violets could not hide themselves from her; 
and she carried whole handsful home in her bosom to her mother. 

Now, Franz Englemana, being a thrifty man, and turning all his possessions to 
the best account, reserved two rooms of his spacious residence for lodgers ; and 
the notable house-mother of the mill kept them so neat and comfortable that they 
were seldom tenantless. Those airy apartments looked out upon a delicious 
landscape, which the Neckar intersected, carrying one’s thoughts away with it 
somewhere beyond the Rhine and its mountain horizon. What a restless and 
impatient river this Neckar is !—quarrelling with every rock that rises to its sur- 
face, and fretting itself to death with useless but most harmonious murmurings ! 
Hom often have I moralized, as I paced its romantic sides, or marked it from my 
hill-tup elevation, and thought it a fit emblem of the human mind—for ever moving 
onwards to some great goal, yet irritated by every pebble of a circumstance that 
impedes its progress! How often did poor Agatha gaze on it in her young woman- 
hood, as if to see the depth of her own sorrows within it ! 

But I must turn from this lingering contemplation, and tell the effect of sixteen 
summers on the warm cheek of the miller’s daughter. 

Is it, however, necessary to describe the petals of the lily or the calix of the 
rose ? Must I say that Agatha’s hair was long and silken, her complexion rich, 
her eyes bright and beaming, with soft dark fringes to lengthen and to shade their 
twilight rays ? Cannot it Le imagined, without my telling it, that the homely 
German jacket could not entirely conceal her sylph-like figure, nor repress its bud- 
ding symmetry ; nor any other equally unbecoming article of peasant dress mar 
the natural grace of every movement ? 

Tl nous faut un temoin de ce que nous valons, said an old French countess some 
centuries ago ; afid I perfectly agree with her. Beauty must reflect itself in a 
thousand varieties, and ascertain its own image in the minds and hearts of others 
before it becomes thoroughly conscious of its own existence. We shall see 
whether the beauty of Agatha Engelmann was afforded an opportunity of self- 
appreciation. 

It was the Kirchweich, or church-consecration, an annual festival in honor of 
the patron-saint of the village-church ; so the diminutive and little-used sanctua- 
ry of Schlierbach was dressed up with wreaths and emblems suited to the taste of 
the rural congregation. The schorlnaster’s son and daughter, Karl and Gertrude 
the early playmates of Agatha, were intrusted with the arrangement of this dis- 
play of fanciful piety, subject however to the approval or dissent of a personage 
of great significance—the parish beadle, bailiff, or principal cocked-hat of the 
commune. Gertrude implicitly deferred to the decisions of this important func- 
tionary ; but Karl took the opinion of Agatha on every individual point of decora- 
tive taste. Buton what possible point of taste, sentiment, or feeling would Karl 
have dreamed of appealing to any other mortal tribunal? In fact, poor Karl loved 
Agatha with all the awkward sincerity of country affection, but he never could 
muster up courage to tell her so. His honest heart panted and heaved with the 
burthensome secret, but it kept it close ; and he watched over the sweet girl with 
more than a brother's care, anxious to do, and more anxious to anticipate her 
bidding. His sister more than half-guessed the state of his feelings ; but, in the 
natural propriety of her own mind, she forebore any allusion to the subject either 
to her brother or her friend. : 

And now the village maidens had put on their white gowns, coloured aprons, 
and smart handkerchiefs ; their gloves also; and their hair was. plaited and 
braided with all imaginable ingenuity ; and they each carried in their hands a 
The youths had disfigured 
themselves as much as possible by trying to look their best ; but their hay-making 
faces more than half neutralized the overpowering effect of their hats, and the 
supremely ill-fashioned articles which completed their bodily costume 

I remember having seen the groups of mingled gaiety and gravity passing by, 
as I stood upon the terrace that overhung my little flower-garden close to my bird's 
nest-looking-cottage, and feeling rather inquisitive as to’ the incongruities of 
thought that were in existence among those below me. Whether religious rites 
or music and dancing were predominant I cannot venture to determine; but 
there is in those continental pictures of peasant piety a close association with 
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innocent pleasures that is extremely touching, and that it would be grievous to 
separate. ; : ; 

After twelve o'clock, by which expression I mean after dinner, there was to be 
as much merry-making and waltzing at the mill as a violin, a base, and a flute 
could set in motion ; and J witnessed something of all this from a grassy eleva- 
tion, to which I insensibly strolled on the hill-side which formed my pleasure- 
ground, just above Franz Englemann’s hospitable dwelling. Every one seemed 
happy : partners were bespoke ; and various groups were busy with plans of 
amusement, for no people, perhaps, have so many as the rural classes of Germa- 
ny. Many a pair of rustic lovers thought it happiness enough to be together, and 
agreed upon a walk in the woods as the very best employment of the joyous hours. 
Many an old couple looked on and smiled, and moralized on the marvellous simi- 
litude between the pleasures of the present generation and the past. 

As for myself, I could not help sighing over the probable mischances of indi- 
vidual happiness ; and IJ felt assured that the aggregate of uncheqnered good 
would fill but little space in after years. But I would not for the world have 
broken, even if I could, the thread of enjoyment which bound the present to the 
future. AsI gazed and mused, I thought there was one among the party at least 
as mournful as I was myself disposed to be. The general gaiety of the scene did 
not seem to inspire Agatha with her usual good spirits. I thought I had never 
seen her move with so little buoyancy. Why was this? Did she feel herself 
alone in the bright asseinbly ! What had checked the boundings of her young 
heart ? And why did Karl stand aloof, half concealed by the tree against which 
he was leaning, his arms folded across his breast, and his cap slouched over 
his eyes! is 

I resolved to witness, if I could, the explanation of those unpropitious appear- 
ances, and this from an interest of a better nature—at least | think so—than 
mere curiosity. ‘The riddle seemed solved by the following conjecture. Karl 
had possibly declared his attachment to Agatha, and she had refused to appro- 
priate it to herself. Yes, surely, poor Karl was writhing under the cramp that 
binds up the strength of the heart—the pang of disappointed love ; and Agatha, 
without being able to guess the extent of his sufferings, was conscious of having 
inflicted pain, and she was sorry for it. I gave myself credit for quickness of per- 
ception, as I came to this conclusion. But suddenly the whole train of feeling 
that led to it became confused. ‘The portly miller, in all the plenitude of self- 
complacency, and carrying a pipe full a yard in length, came foith from his house, 
accompanied by a person whose whole air and appearance seemed greatly out of 
keeping with the scene, and whose approach produced a visible agitation in the 
manner of the two young friends. I then recollected having heard, some days | 
before, and with something like regret, that Franz Engelmann had let his two | 
rooms to a rich student, who was likely to occupy them during the spring and | 
summer. The handsome and flashily dressed young man, therefore, whose ap- 
pearance had made such a warm welcome glow on Agatha’s downy cheeks, and 
which had banished Kar! as instantly from the scene, was Gottfried Wilmar! 

He lounged carelessly forward until near the bench where Agatha was sitting, 
and then threw himself gracefully, as if more by accident than design, at her feet. 
I staried up with undefined anxiety, and an incipient foreknowledge of ill, on seeing 
this. I could have believed that it was a Upas tree, and not an Acacia, that was 
bending its playful foliage over the little group. ‘The whole scene lost its charm 
forme. Like Karl, I left the spot ; but not like him, poor fellow, to feed on con- 
suming thoughts, in some depth of shade and solitude that might at once nourish 
and conceal them. 

Unfortunately for Agatha, her weak but loving mother was firm in the belief 
that her beautiful and only child was born to be a lady ; that she would marry 
above her station in life ; and so fulfil all the prophetic day-dreams of maternal 
ambition, rare in the Germans of any class, but most so among the rural tribes, 
who feel a pride and dignity of place, quite apart from those degrading yearnings 
for superior rank, so common to all classes of English society below the very 
highest, which is alone exempt from the national] taint, merely because it can 
look no higher. 

‘« Is not Agatha the prettiest girl to be seen in all the village round’? And does 
not every one admire her ? Who can say what may not happen 2” 

Thus argued Frau Engelmann with her husband, on the expediency of receiv- 
ing Herr Wilmar as a lodger ; and Franz admitted, in the pride of his heart and 
in the plain dealing of his understanding, that no one could say what might, or 
might not, happen. So he took the matter with easy gravity, and the three 
months’ payment in advance for the lodgings in very good part. 

Gottfried Wilmar was clever as well as handsome. He was only twenty years 
of age. But then he was old in the practices of the world, and deep versed in 
all the subtleties of the school of cold-hearted licentiousness, in which he was 
entitled to a high degree. Complete master of that language which goes readiest 
to the heart of an inexperienced girl, his seductive eloquence and well-feigned 
enthusiasm were in almost every case irresistible. Were they so in this one? 
We shall see—and, alas! too soon. 

Wilmar had many University friendships ; for he possessed abundantly those 
qualities which young meu fiud sv attractive in each other. He sang, played, 
rode, fenced, and drank—all the first weil, the last deeply. Pre-eminent in his 
intimacies was his brother-in-law elect, Eberhard Von Heinthal. This latter, 
sharpened by anxiety to secure his wealthy companion for his sister, had not 
failed to see the possible danger to his friend’s pledged allegiance, in the attrac- 
tions of his host’s daughter ; and he rallied Gottfried on his sudden resolution of 
turning hermit in the month of May, and having chosen the mill as his place of 
refuge. But Gottfried parried those attacks with skilful hypocrisy ; and baffled, 
if he could not remove, the fears which inspired his friend’s remonstrances. The 
hideous clatter of the incessant wheel seemed to have no chance of disturbing his 
meditations. Study and retirement were Wilmar’s decided taste. All Eber- 
hard’s expostulations were twisted and untwisted ; and at length tied into a hard 
knot, with one decisive monosyllable. The little word no is always able to 
destroy the best train of argument that ever was invented by reason, interest or 
common sense. 


And we must now hopelessly resign our gentle Agatha to all the perils of the 
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said in the hollow tone of subdued anger, * Tell me, Agatha, and tell me truly | adjacent room to comfort Bertha, and to see if Karl were returned with the 


mind you, in what light do you stand with Herr Wilmar *” 
“ T hope—I hope I am his wife,” stammered Agatha. 


“ Enough, enough?” muttered the father, throwing down the arm he had 


medicines. 
* She sleeps, widow Engelmann !* said Gertrude, in a whisper. 
‘* Heaven be praised!” replied the dejected parent. ‘ Poor little Gottfried ! 


grasped, and rushing from the house. Agatha clasped her icy hands together, | he sleeps too—he does not know the sorrow he is born to.” 


aud Bertha Engelmann fell senseless into her chair. 


“Come, come, Frau Bertha, don’t cespond so; take courage, and hope for 


Agatha fled. But it was not till nightfall that the mother discovered that her | better days.” 


child was gone. When, however, under the influence of vague suspicion and 


uncertain dread, she opened the door of the silent chamber and found it empty, 


sickness of heart and soul came over her, and she sat down in a kind of stupor | ruin of that dear girl was my fault—it was my pride that did it. 
within the forsaken walls. She heard her husband’s footsteps still pacing up and comfort me—it only stirs up my remorse and makes me worse.” 
down, and she checked her very breathing lest a moan of womanish anguish 


should tel] him that they were bereaved. 
* + * * * * * 


‘“* Ah, Gertrude, would that I could do so! but I have no hope of good now. 
a|I reproach myself night and day for the misery that has fallen on us all. The 


So don’t try to 
There was much justice in these self-reproachings. Gertrude, therefore, was 


silent ; and all was now perfectly hushed into repose. But Karl had not yet re- 
turned ; and Bertha and Gertrude soon slept as profoundly as the mother and 


And now we must pass over several long months, and bring Agatha back to | the child. They had suffered much. Nature and feeling were both weary ; 
the house of her childhood. The angry spirit of her father was not there to re- | and the first few moments of mental relief soothed and overpowered the 
ceive her. It had burst its prison-home of grief, and he was laid in the mossy | watchers. 


bed of the Kurchof of Schlierbach. 

Her mother, with the appearance of five or six additional years, which as many 
months of intense anxiety had inflicted upon her, stood in the porch to welcome 
her lost child, and to take from her arms the infant grandson who came to plead 





It was during this fatal sleep of her guardians that the patient awoke; and for 
a time, true to the cunning instinct of insanity, she remained quiet. Then cau- 
tiously rising ftom her bed, she approached the open door. She saw the two 
women sleeping—she saw the angel infant in its cradle. She drew near on bare 


for her. Poor Bertha dried her tears with the cotton robe of the infant, as she | feet, and she carefully took up the babe without awaking it or ruling its cherub- 


stooped down to kiss its cheek. 

‘‘ Now welcome to thy grandmother's heart, thou fair boy!”’ said she, vainly 
striving to recover from her agitation. 

‘‘Oh, my much-injured mother!’ sobbed Agatha, bending one knee, and 
placing her head upon the baby’s lap, as it rested upon that of the old woman. _ 

‘« God’s will be done!” continued the grandmother, “ but if he who is now in 
his grave could see this sight, it would be a blessing to my worn-out heart and 
give peace to his.”’ 

This allusion to the sudden death of her father was terrible to the young 
mother, and she fainted. Gertrude, her faithful friend, was present, and caught 
the beloved Agatha in her arms ; nor did she quit her during that sad night. As 
to Bertha, or widow Engelmann, as she was now properly and commonly called, 
her heart seemed bound up in the fairy clasp of little Gottfried’s arms, for though 
her daughter received much considerate kindness from her, it was to the infant 
she devoted herself from the first noment of its entrance into the house. 

And thus time stole on. Herr Wilmar never ventured across the threshold of 
the mill, but Agatha carried the boy to Heidelberg, where the student still con- 
tinued, as often as her strength asiowed, for the father doated on the child to 
excess ; and Agatha fondly thought that in Gottfried’s love for her darling she 
aad the best evidence of his unchanged attachment to herself ;—the best security 
for the promise he had solemnly given to claim her as his wife on leaving the Uni- 
versity. And yet these were gloomy walks sometimes ! 

On one occasion, Wilmar, as if delighted with the playful endearments of the 
little boy, said with rather a careless air, which covered a deep design. _ 

“ Agatha, you must really give me this boy, for I cannot live without him.” 

** Are we not both already yours, dearest '*’ was her reply. 

Gottfried’s heart failed him for very shame, when on the point of disclosing to 
Agatha his intention of speedily fulfilling his engagement with the Fraulein von 
Heinthal. He had wished to propose taking his boy with him to his paternal 
estates in Bavaria, or in default of her consent to part with him, making Agatha 
an annual allowance for his maintenance, until his education should regularly 
commence. For the present, therefore, he merely told her that he hoped to set 


| 


smile ; and then she stole on tiptoe from the house. 

I dare not follow her wild and hurried track with that precious creature in her 
arms. She flitted like a wind-driven cloud ; and swept past Karl as he returned 
from the town to the mill. The young man firmly believed that it was the wraith 
of the loved one that flew past, so incorporeal in air and gait, so meteor-like in 
speed! When he entered the open door of the mill, he found Bertha and his 
sister still asleep. 

“Wake, in Heaven’s name! Why are you sleeping, Gertrude?” exclaimed 
he, in fearful agitation. 

‘“ Was I indeed asleep!” said Bertha. 

‘“* How careless of me!" murmured Gertrude to herself, reproachfully. 

‘** Ay, that you were, both of you; and but a moment ago her spuit crossed 
my path; and I thought I heard that wild laugh of hers in the sky.” 

‘Oh, mercy! mercy!—she is gone !"’ shrieked Gertrude from the inner 
room. 

“The boy! the child!—Oh, where, where has she taken him?” cried the 
agonized grandmother at the same instant, on raising the cradle coverlid. Both 
women stood paralyzed ; but Karl rushed from the house, in the hope of over- 
taking and saving Agatha. 

Vain hope! ‘The Neckar had taken her deep into its eddies, and covered her 
over, together with the hapless infant clinging to her breast! Anold fisherman, 
who was setting his nets, witnessed the dreadful plunge into death, and heard her 
previously utter these words to her crying child :— 

“Don’t cry, my baby boy! Don’t cry, little Gottfried! We will go together 
to thy father’s wife, and ask her to give us shelter. Don’t cry, my child! We 
shall soon see him—and I will give you to him—when 

Here either the old man’s agitation or the maniac’s failing voice rendered the 
rest of her words indistinct, and the mother’s revenge was complete ; for Agatha 
leaped into the river, and sank. 

‘The old man had no boat at hand ; but he scrambled up the bank to give the 
alarm to the first passer-by. This happened to be Karl; and I need not describe 
his efforts to save the poor suicide, and, when that was hopeless, how he search- 





out on the morrow on a tour during the vacation with his friend Eberhard, resolv- | ed for the mother and the child. The search, however, was long fruitless ; but 
ing to write what he felt he could not utter in the presence of the blue eyes that | the bodies were found the next morning. 


fixed themselves upon him with so painful and inquiring a look. So he kissed 
her cold cheek, embraced his child several times—and he was gone. 

‘* What foreboding is this? What weight of disappointment hangs over me ! 
Why has he left me so abruptly ! Without one word or look of strong affection ! 
To-morrow—and with Herr Von Heinthal! Is it possible that he should love 
me less than he did '—that he can forget ?’’ These were stifling interrogatories, 
and as they arose, Agatha pressed her son closer to her bosom, and walked rapidly 
home. Widow Engelmann and Gertrude tried in vain to comfort her that night 
and for two successive days. At length, on the third evening, the following let- 
ter was brought to her by some private messenger, who left it at the mill, saying 
‘it required no answer.”’ ‘True! It fully answered itself, aad perhaps more than 
fulfilled its intended object. 

‘* My dear Agatha,—It is useless to conceal from you the childish folly of the 
expectations you seem still to cherish ; but circumstances of a very important 
and decided nature, oblige me to undeceive you at last. 

‘“‘ 7] think you cannot doubt my providing for your future comfort in a handsome 
manner ; and what more could “you hope for! As to my darling boy, [ shall, I 


trust, be able to persuade Amalia—you must know the title that is reserved for | most probably ever will be. 
her—to receive him, and I promise you that no expense shall be spared in his 


education and future advancement by me, his father.—Yes, his father! I 


am proudof the word, and deeply do I thank thee, my pretty Agatha for this gift 


of days gone by. They are gone, Agatha. Those things cannot last for ever ; 
and it is only romantic imagination that makes you fancy you love me as you 
once did. But we shall be always tender and faithful friends. 

‘** And now let me prove my disinterestedness and recommend you to take pity 
on that kind and disconsolate lover of yours, Karl Hormuth. Marry him, and 
all will be well. You have no idea how easy it willbe for you to forget much 
that has passed between us when youhear the newsof my marriage withthe 
Fraulein von Heinthal. 

“ Tell little Gottfried to kiss away any tears that may by chance trickle from 
your bright eyes on this occasion, and believe me, 

‘* My bewitching Agatha, 
“Your sincere friend and wellwisher, 
Gortrriep Witmar.” 


Agatha read this pitiless letter to the end, and did not suffer the torture of her 
stricken soul to wake into loud complaint. Widow Bertha and Gertrude sat by 





unequal contest which she entered on, under the treacherous guise of an opening 
friendship. We must see her young, ardent, and ignorant heart exposed to the 
besetting sins of vanity and self-love ; while the influence of flattering, yet arro- 
gant superiority reigned supreme over humble and confident nature. Love in this 
form is a dictator, a monster, and a tyrant. There is no sweet equality of giving 
and receiving. It is all ¢aking. Many a timid entreaty is suppressed ; many 
an impulse of genuine feeling hushed intoa half-breathed sigh. Jt is all dominion 
on one side, all fearon the other. There is no reciprocity, and of course no con- 
fidence. 

I would, but cannot, save poor Agatha! The moral malaria that surrounded 
her was sure of its victim ; and she at last consented to fly with Gottfried to the 
mountains beyond the Rhine. ‘This was removing to the extreme limits of her 
world. She must leave her home, her companions, and her parents ; and return 
no more! Poor, delicate, and deluded Agatha! Earth was crumbling beneath her 
feet ; heaven was hiding itself from her. But it was too late to pause. Yes— 
this last sacrifice must be made. What! though early recollections of happy 
annocence were whispering to her in mournful voices—though filial affection 
trained its tendrils round her heart ! There was but one answer to all these—it 
was too late ! 

During the interval between the decision of the morning, and the evening of 
her project's execution, Agatha was restless and downcast. Her mother was sit- 
ting in the opposite side of the window recess ; and ever and anon she looked up 


the stove, pleased that she should have received a letter from him whose approach- 
ing absence from the neighbourhood affected her somuch. Little Gottfried was 


sleeping peacefully in his cradle. All was quiet; when, in a moment, Agatha 
darted from the window to the cradle, caught up the sleeping boy, held him high 


her strained and almost choaking throat, ‘ It is mine—it is mine! He shall 


the child recal'ed her a little to herself, she lowered it to her bosom, hugging 
it close, and leaning her cheek against its curly head, she muttered in a low in- 
ward tone, 


‘** Oh, God! this is thy justice! Ihave forsaken thee, and now dost thou 


mockery and heartless desertion !”’ 

Thus breathing, rather than speaking, she forcibly closed her eyes, gasped 
convulsively, and must have fallen on the floor, had not the ready arms of her 
mother and friend received her. 

“Merciful powers ! what is this 1” exclaimed the astonished Bertha. 

“ The letter, the letter—take it from her—it has been like death to her—and 
send quickly for the doctor,” 

* Kight, right, my good Gertrude, thou art a sensible girl—give me the letter 
that J may tear it to pieces.” 





from her perpetual knit'ing to gaze on the wasted countenance of her child 


Agatha’s eyes at length met those of her mother, and confusion spread its guilty 
blush across her pale but lovely face. 


| 

** Why do you colour so, dear child?” said Bertha Engelmann. ‘“ Why will 
you not tell me, your own mother, what makes you so pale and sorrowful of late? | 
You used to be gayer than the bird of spring, and fresher than the rose. Tell | 
me, my darling, what has happened to you (” | 

‘‘ Do not distress me dearest mother,” replied the unhappy girl; “do not 
weary me with so many questions, for I cannot answer them, and they break my 
heart. Leave me to myself—as you have always done.” : 

‘‘Do you mean to reproach me, Agativa, for ny long indulgence!” said the 
poor woman, letting her knitting drop from her hands. 
swelling heart of her daughter—the last drop into the 
wretchedness. She rushed into her mother’s out-s 
bosom. 

‘Oh, mother, mother! what shall I do?” sobbed the unfortunate Agatha ; 
and just at this instant, when maternal love and her own ingenuous temper might 
have snatched her from the last abyss of misery, the house-door opened, the miller 
strode into the apartment, and every chance of safety was over. The mother 
and daughter started at the well-known tramp of the miller's heavy boots on the | 
floor, and they gazed in astonishment at the enraged countenance with which he 
looked on them as he spoke :— | 

** Ay, there you are, disgrace of my old age! and your foolish mother still | 


encouraging your vanity to the very last, not knowing that it h 
sin and shame ! 


This was enough for the 
brim-full chalice of her 
pread arms, and fell upon her 





as brought you to 
Hear me, Bertha Engelmann, your mad pride has brought a curse 
upon us instead of the blessing you promised. Agatha is ruined—I know it—] 
am sure of it—it is al! over the village—and who but a weak woman like yourself | 
would have expected anything else? Who but an idiot would have listened to you | 
as} have done?” 

Agatha was shocked into silence. As for the poor mother, she wiped her eyes, | 
stared at her husband, and then burst forth-— 

‘* Gottim Himmei ! what is it thet you mean. Franz? 
befallen Agatha !” . 

“Fool!” exelaimed the furious man, pushing her aside and advancin 
daughter, who seemed frozen toa statue 


What, oh, what has 


g to his | 
He took her roughly by the arm, and 
j 





| tears 


| Sobbed herself to sleep. When Agatha was fast asleep, Gertrude crept tothe, + 4 pot-house ledging: 


Agatha’s hand was so firmly closed, that it was impossible to draw the paper 
from it ; so Gertrude and Bertia carried the corpse-like sufferer to her bed. The 
village doctor came promptly and bled his patient. But restored animation could 
not check the fever that began to revel in her heated veins. A second attempt 
to disengage the obnoxious letter from her hand was followed by her recognition 
of it. 

‘* Tt is my marriage- contract !’’ cried she, in atone that made her shocked at- 
tendants shudder. ‘Jt is the paper that makes my boy legitimate! Cruel mother 
do you want to rob me of it? It cost too much—too much !—No, no you shall 
not have it.” 

“ Keep it, keep it, dearest Agatha—no one will take it from you, said the kind 
voice of Gertrude. 

“* Where is your brother, Gertrude '—where is poor Karl? There is question 
of him in this—he is my witness,” said the poor patient with the vague look of 
incipient delirium. 

** This must not be allowed ; there must be no conversation ; she must be kept 
perfectly quiet, or I cannot answer for the consequences,” said the doctor; and 
as he took his leave, desiring that some one might proceed directly to Heidelberg 
for the required remedies, old Bertha tottered out of the room, unable to support 
the trying scene, and the untiring Gertrude took her position by her friend’s bed- 
side. 

Agatha watched the departure of the doctor with a cunning anxiety of coun- 
tenance, lifted her hand towards her ear, as if to catch the last sound of his foot- 
steps ; and then, suddenly springing up in the bed, she exclaimed— 

“ He is gone—they will soon be married—I will do it now !” 

h, my sweet Agatha! be quiet; do not vex yourself with wild fancies— 


| try to sleep—do pray lie down.” 


“T tell you no, Gertrude—I cannot rest—there is no sleep for me but in the 
grave! Lut he shall not sleep either 
son! He shall die with me—his father shall not have him 


Father! what is 
the name of father to me but a curse?” 


She struck her forehead, and burst into 


‘Thank Heaven! now she will recover !” 


exclaimed her warm-hearted and 
sanguine-minded nurse 


She wept, undisturbed, long and bitterly; and at length. quite exhausted, 


with both hands, and burst into wild and shocking laughter, ejaculating through 


never have it. It is mine—it ismy own!’ Then, asif the terrified crying of 


leave me to bear this misery alone! Oh, help me, help me, in this hour of bitter 














| 
| 
| 
| 





I will carry him with me—Gottfried, my | 


Bertha Engelmann followed her daughter and grandson to the grave in her 
coffin! Yes, it was even so,—grandmother, mother, and child were all buried 
at onetime. Karl and Gertrude walked in the sad procession with almost burst- 
ing hearts. The whole village was in tears. Even the faint tones of the 
children’s voices died away, and the little mourners hid their faces with their 
hands: so the funeral hymn was unsung. 

And poor Agatha lies in the Kirchof, that stands so lone and sad-looking close 
to the cruel river. Peace be with her !—and may the cherub that perished in 
her arms have shown her the way to Heaven! 
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THE PORTRAIT GALLERY.—THE DOCTORS. 
DR. CLEAVER. ; 

The physiognomy of this gentleman did not exhibit any of the milk of human 
kindness ; or, if ever such a benign fluid had circulated in his veins, it had been 
curdled by the rennet of early disappointment in every young hope. The featuree 
were stern and inflexible,—cast-iron, moulded by philosophy ; a Cynic smile por- 
trayed contempt of the world, or rather of society, such as it then was, is, and 
Yet his rubicund cheeks and vinous nose proclaim- 
ed that he was fond of the good things of this perishable globe; and few men, 
when he had acquired wealth, enjoyed life and its luxuries with greater zeal than 
he did. His maxim was founded on what he would call the whole duty of man; 
which was, to keep what we get, and to get all we can. . 

Edward Cleaver was born in that class of human beings denominated paupers. 
He was ushered into life a burthen on the parish in which he had been found, at 
the door of a butcher of the name of Cleaver, (whose patronymic was generous- 
ly bestowed on him,) in a condition as natural as his birth. Cleaver was a man 
of a serious way of thinking; and, fearing that the adoption of an orphan infant 
might asperse his sanctimonious character, and thereby injure his trade, very pro- 
perly sent the child to the parish officers. These worthies would willingly have 
made him patronise the thing; but he had evidence of its having been found 
abandoned in the street. : 

Whether a burthen be carried by a body corporate or an individual, it is never- 
theless an obnoxious incumbrance, of which the bearer is anxious to rid himself 
as soon as he can; and therefore, maugre the puling and mawkish cant of some 
would-be philanthropic scribblers, a parish has just the same right to grumble at 
burthen, and cast it off as feasibly as may be, as a hod-bearer to relieve himself 
of his load, a donkey of his panniers, or a nurse-maid of a squalling and ponder- 
ous brat. Therefore, overseers are perfectly justifiable in having recourse to all 


the industrious methods that sound political economy can suggest to shake off 


the taxation imposed upon their parishioners by improvidence and vice. How- 
ever, all their ingenuity could not prevent the growth of Ned Cleaver, who at- 
tained the age of seven, illustrating the fact, that vital air can support the func- 
tions of life with the aid of but little sustenance : and the imp was so hale and 
hearty, that they thought him “ ragged and tough” enough for anything, and sent 
him to sea. ; 

To relate his mishaps as a cabin-boy on board a collier would fill a volume ; 
suffice it to say, the lad was naturally stubborn, and would not be persuaded that 
he was created to work without sufficient food, and get thrashed in lieu of wages ; 
and finding, to use the old joke, that although he was bred to the sea, the sea was 
not bread to him, he decamped at Plymouth, and joined a company of strolling 
tumblers, hurdy-gurdy players, and mountebanks, that were travelling about the 


| country. 


Ned had now attained his sixteenth year, and had perfected himself, in forcas- 
tle and caboose, in various accomplishments; he could sing a slang-song, chop 
his jaws in various modulations, was a very Moscheles on the salt-box, danced a 
horn-pipe, mimicked all sorts of infirmities, and could make the most horrible 
faces, that would so disfigure him that no one could recognise his natural fea- 
tures, whieh were uncommonly handsome ; so much so indeed, that he became 
a great favourite of the ladies of the company: but, although he ruled the roust 
with the fair sex, he was scurvily basted upon every trivial occasion by the gen- 
tlemen performers, and was therefore not much better off on land, than when at 
sea he was flogged up aloft to reef, or flogged down to the salutary exercise of 
the holy stone, which would teach the most impious chap to pray. Cleaver, 
therefore, betook himself to his lower extremities in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don; and, once more a filius populi, threw himself in the tide of our population 
in search of work and food. For several days he strayed about this wealthy me- 
tropolis, and was well-nigh proving the veracity of those sapient legislators, who 
maintain that such vagabonds have no lusiness to live, —which is indeed a truism. 
Happily for our young vagrant, he one night fell in with a drunken old man who 
was endeavouring to chalk upon the walls, in gigantic letters, the name of a cele- 
brated physician. It immediately occurred to Master Ned that, if he could afford 
assistance to the staggering artist, he, in return, might afford him some relief. It 
was a providential inspiration. Ned helped his new-made acquaintance to what 
he politely termed his boozing ken,* where he was feated with a blow-out of 
what his patron called grub and bub (Anglicé victuals and drink); and, after en- 
joying a delicious night's rest in an Irish dry lodging upon wet straw, he was ad- 
mitted as an assistant in the chalking line, at sixpence per diem. His master, 
who when sober could not read, would oftentimes make sad mistakes when he 
was, in every sense of the denomination, a “knight of the brush and broom,”’— 


| which, inthe language of the holy land, meaneth ‘in the wind,”—and our ap- 


prentice soon became an indispensable assistant, since his master could earn six 
shillings a day, and get as drunk as a lord, by paying him sixpence out of his 
salary. Now, although our youth was not ungrateful, yet he was ambitious, and 
he could not see the reason why such a disproportion in the wages of labour 
should exist; he one morning took it into his head to work on his own bottom, 
and therefore presented himself to his chief employer, a Dr. Doall, with the 
abominable intention of basely undermining his benefactor at half-price. 

Doall was much pleased with his appearance and his candour, but still more with 
his proposal; and Ned was forthwith taken into his service. His occupation, 
merely consisted in cleaning the whole house, answering the door, eaggnee:: er- 
rands, helping to cook the dinner, serving at table, pounding medicines, washing 
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dishes, scouring knives and forks, and blacking shoes, mooning about the streets | Southampton, where Lord Doodly and his son resided. He was there to sport tain some information should they continue the conversation. In this he was not 
his awful nose in churches, theatres, public walks, until the whole town should | disappointed. 


at night chalking his master’s name, and during his leisure moments he was ad- 
vised to study physic, and wash out phials and gallipots ; for which services he 
was put upon board wages, at the rate of ninepence per diem. All these duties 
he fulfilled most cheerfully, for he had an incentive to his labours. Next to good 
living—when he could get it—Cleaver was a warm admirer of the fair sex, even 
when hungry ; and, when beauty drank to him with her eyes, he would have 
pledged her in small-beer as rapturously as in half-and-half. Doall had a daughter, 
an only child ; she was remarkable for her beauty, and no less recommendable by 
her accomplishments. She was ever engaged in reading novels and plays, could 
strum upon the guitar, and all day long, was either singing or spouting; our ap- 
prentice looked upon her as the paragon of all loveliness. If he admired her, he 
soon perceived that his youth, his innocence, and perhaps his good figure, had 
produced a favourable impression upon the maiden. A conversation with her 
father confirmed the surmises of vanity, when he overheard her sweet voice ad- 
mitting that he was a monstrous nice young fellow, and impressing upon her fa- 
ther the propriety of giving him decent clothes, and making him look like a gen- 
tleman. 

This conversation had the “ desired effect.” Ned was sent to suit himself in 
Monmouth-street, cooky allowed him to dip his crust in the dripping-pan on roast- 
ing-days ; and, although on board wages, Emmelina, the doctor's lovely daughter, 
permitted him a fair run of his teeth when her father was out. As the cook was 
often junketing with her lover, the sexton of the parish, she did not grudge him 
shese little advantages. 

One morning, just as he had come home trom chalking, the doctor called him, 
and bidding him be seated, (a most unexpected honour, which nearly drove the lad 
out of his senses,) he informed him that he was highly satisfied with his conduct, 
would henceforth allow him four pounds a-year wages, and pay him by the job for 
other services, which were to commence by his doing fits; so saying, he gave 
him a treatise on epilepsy, and bidding him study the symptoms, he left him, slip- 
ping half-a-crown into his hand. 

The enchanted Cleaver was not long in understanding the doctor’s intentions, 
and sedulously applied himself to acquire the means of qualifying himself for his 
novel occupation ; although he was rather staggered when he read the following : 
“ The patient falls down without any previous notice, his eyes are so distorted 
that only the whites of them are to be seen, his fists are clenched, he foams at the 
mouth, thrusts out his tongue, and his body and limbs are agitated and convulsed. 
After a continuance of this territic state, the symptoms gradually abate ; but the 
patient continues looking wildly and vacantly around him, perfectly unconscious of 
what has passed.”’ Cleaver immediately proceeded to make the most awful faces 
in his looking-glass, till he actually frightened himself into the belief that a real 
fit was coming on. Delighted with his attempt, no sooner had Doall returned, 
than Cleaver fell down in the hall, in all the fearful distortions of an epileptic. 

** Bravo !—bravo !”’ exclaimed the doctor ;—* admirable !-—excellent !” 

“ Delicious !—wonderful !—he’s a very artist. Oh, what a tragedian he would 
make !"’ exclaimed he daughter ; ‘* how charmingly he would die! 

‘ Thy bones are marrowless, thy blood is cold, — 
Thou hast no speculation in those eyes !’” 

“ Tl be d—d if he has'nt, though !”’ replied Doall ; “ and if this chap does 
not make his way in the world, I’ll swallow a peck of my own anti-omnibus pills. 
Now mutter away, my boy—more foam—more foam—that’s it!—now for a 
kick—that’s your sort!—clench your fist—capital ! capital! Now my fine fellow, 
get up, and I'll renovate you with some of my cardiac anti-nervous balm; and, 
so saying, he took out of his closet a small bottle which contained the aforesaid 
Liquor, which was neither more nor less than a dram for ladies, who dared not 
indulge in more vulgar potations, and which I afterwards found was composed of 
cherry-bounce, Curacoa, Cayenne pepper, ginger, and some other drug of a most 
stimulating nature, which once recommended a certain holy man to a certain great 
personage ;—a fact which may be now noticed, since both parties are in the 
Elysian Fields. 

t was now settled that on the following day at four o'clock, Cleaver was to fall 
down in a fit in Albermarle-street, at the door of a fashionable family-hotel, the 
doctor driving past at the very time. In a moment he had collected a crowd 
around him. 
tained it was apoplexy ; a second, epilepsy ; and an old woman assured the group 
that it was catalepsy. The lad’s face was sprinkled with kennel water, harts- 
horn charitably applied to his nostrils, and a stick humanely crammed between his 
teeth for fear he should bite his tongue. Ona sudden, and to his infinite satisfac- 
tion, Doall jumped out of his job-fly, and, after looking at the patient for a 
moment, observed that it was an attack of the idiopathic epilepsy, arising from a 
determination of the sanguincous system to the encephalon. : 


tration proclaimed the man of science, and every one made way for him with 
becoming respect. 


oa 


One exclaimed, ‘* The fellow’s drunk !"—another bystander main- | 


This learned illus- | West End, with the additional puff of a fire, a burnt wife, and a disconsolate | 


Our esculapius then took out a small phial from his pocket \ 


call him “the wretch with the horrible nose !” 
tender farewell scene with Emmelina, he proceeded on his journey ; but as he was 


stepping into the coach at the Golden Cross, a lady with a child upon her lap | 


shrieked out most vehemently, exclaiming, ‘Coach! guard! coach! let me out 
—let me out! I will not travel if that there gentleman comes in, with his 
| nose.” 

“* What! ma’am,” replied the coachman; ‘ you would not have the gemman 
travel without his snorter to accommodate you !” 

“Oh! I shall faint: I will faint! Oh! sir, take that nose away !”’ 

Cleaver began to wink and blink most awfully. 

“Let me out! let me out! Oh Lord! where could a man get such a 
nose ?” 

Cleaver pretended to suffer most cruelly, and clapped his handkerchief to his 
face, in apparent agony.” ; 

“It’s not a nose,” exclaimed a gaunt East Indian in a corner, just awaking 
from a doze; ‘it’s more like the proboscis of a rhinoceros ; it is a disease which 
we call in Bengal an elephantiasis ; and, egad! I'll get out of the coach also, for 
it’s the most d—nable disorder next to leprosy.” 

‘‘Oh, Gracious!” shrieked the lady, rushing out: ‘‘my darling infant has 
caught it; my Tommy, my jewel, will have an elephant’s nose !” 

“It’s a shame,” exclaimed the nabob. ‘I'll complain to the proprietors. One 
might as well travel with the plague, and go to bed to the cholera morbus. Let | 
me out, coachy! let me out this instant!” 

Coachy now began to apprehend the consequences of a complaint from a per- 
son of much weight in Southampton, and politely begged of Cleaver to take an 
outside seat. The travellers on the tup of the coach were as much terrified as 
the inside ones ; and Cleaver was forced to sit on the box next to the driver, who 
sported an enormous mangle-wurzler smeller of his own, and seemed much amus- 
ed with the terrors of his passengers. 

Cleaver's expedition was most prosperous. He terrified gipsy parties at Netly, 
shocked the members of the Yacht Club, interrupted the sketches of tourists, 
and kept High-street, above and below bar, in a state of constant consternation, 
| after having been refused admittance into half of the hotels. The very parish | 

beadles seemed to have an eye to his nose. In short, the Strasburg burghers | 
had not been more terrified with the sneezer of Ham Kenbergin’s traveller, than 

were the good people of Southampton with that of their visitor. Having thus 
| brought his snout into notoriety, be returned to town on a day when he had dis- 
| covered that Lord Doodly’s butler was going up. The conversation naturally 
| fell upon noses, as the butler declared that he never in all his born days had seen 
| such a pair of nozzles as Cleaver’s and his young master’s. Our adventurer then 
| informed him that there was only one doctor upon earth who could cure such 

terrific diseases, and him he was going up to consult. His fellow traveller of 
| course observed, that if he could cure his scent-box he could cure anything ; 
| and Cleaver promised him, over a tankard of ale, to let him hear from him if he 
was so fortunate as to get rid of his distressing disorder. 


| ‘Twomonths after, a loud ringing announced a stranger at the gate of Doodly 





According to agreement, after a | 





Hall. It was Cleaver, with his natural facial handle, asking for the butler.— 
Overjoyed at a discovery so acceptable to his master, who, in return for his ser- | 


vices, might be disposed to overlook his spoliations with more indulgence, Cleaver | 
was introduced by him to the family, who all recollected his former frightful | 
appearance. Lord Impy, the heir of the title and estate, was forthwith sent to | 
| London to be placed under Doall’s care. Again he had the good fortune to re- 
| lieve him, and his fame had spread far and near, ere the nasal conflagration broke 
out again with redoubled virulence. 

Cleaver’s services were soon requited by the hand of Emmelina, and a partner- 
ship in the board. He gradually acquired a smattering of medical knowledge ; 
| and, being well aware that affable manners bring on conversation, and conversa- 
| tion tends to draw out ignorance, he very wisely assumed a haughty, and at 

times a brutal manner : making it a rule never to answer a question, and request- } 
_ ing his patients to hold their tongues when they presumed to trespass on their | 

ailments. His unmannerly behaviour was called frankness, his silence erudition, | 
and his insolence independence. He thus became one of the wealthiest quacks | 
in London. His romantic Emmelina for some time rendered him most misera- | 
ble ; but, fortunately for him, she one night set fire to the house while perform. | 
ing ‘* Devil to pay” in her private theatricals, and was duly consumed with the | 
premises. With his usual good luck, they had been insured for three times their 
value ; and the Doctor was enabled to move to a more fashionable part of the 





| 


| 
husband! 
The librarian proceeded to relate the adventures of various other medical men ; 


t put : 2 ‘ i aits of distinguish- | 
and, pouring two er three dieps into Ned’s foamin: mouth, he added, “ These | and we then entered an adjoining room, hung round with portraits ~ 


drops are infallible in recovering people from all sorts of sympathetic, symtomatic, | 
and idiopathic attacks ;° when Cleaver immediately opened his eyes, looked | 
around him with a vacant stare, to the great amazement of every one present, and | 
in a stuttering voice asked where he was. The doctor generously told him | 
where he lived in a loud and audible manner, gave him half-a-crown, and was 
about ascending his pill-box, after bidding him call upon him in a day or two, 
when a servant in a splendid livery stepped forward from the hotel, and in- 
formed him that Lady Coverly wished to see him. He was immediately ushered | 
into the presence of a superannuated countess, just arrived from the country. 
‘“* My dear sir!” sheexclaimed, ‘ I am positively the most fortunate woman in | 
the world, to have thus accidentally met with such a prodigy. I witnessed your | 
wonderful cure upon that poor creature, and I must absolutely get you to see my 
daughter Virgy. All the physicians in town have attended her, and I do declare 
I think they have done her more harm than good. When Lord Coverly arrives 
with Lady Virginia, Virgy shall see you immediately ; I declare she must.” 
Doall bowed obsequiously, tendered his address, and, slipping half-a-guinea into | 


the footman’s hand, drove off, not without having heard the servant proclaim to | Mate; the second-mate, Struys, was a morose young man, with whom he had 


all around, ‘ that he was the cleverest man in Lunnun, and beat out all other 
doctors by chalks ;” the fellow being Ltt'e aware at the time that his vulgar 
expression was so applicable 

The doctor was fortunate. 
reduced by bleeding, starving, and other expedients, to /inger long ; and in a 
short time Doall, having discovered that she was in love, recommended marriage 


| variety of wind and weather. 


+1 


ed characters, amongst whom I was particularly anxious to learn the history of 
the once popular patriot, Sir Ruby Ratborough. 
——{=a—— 
THE PHANTOM SHIP. 
BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT, C. B.—[Continued from the Albionof June 24.] 
CHAPTER IX. 

We must allow the Indian fleet to pursue its way to the Cape with every 
Some had parted company; but the rendezvous 
was Table Bay, from which they were again to start together. 

Philip Vanderdecken was soon able to render some service on board. He 
studied his way diligently, for employment prevented him from dwelling too 
much upon the cause of his embarkation, and he worked hard at the duties of the 
ship, for the exercise procured for him that sleep which otherwise would have 
been denied. 

He was soon a favourite of the captain's, and intimate with Hillebrant the first - 





little intercourse. As for the supercargo, Mynheer Jacob Jansz Von Stroom, he 
seldom ventured out of his cabin. The bear Johannes was not confined, and 
therefore Mynheer Von Stroom confined himself; hardly a day passed that he | 


Lady Virginia, a nervous, romantic fidget, had been | did not look over a letter which he had framed upon the subject, all ready to for- | 


ward to the Company, and each time that he perused it he made some alteration, 
| which he considered would give additional force to his complaint, and would | 


with repeated doses of his ** cardiac anti-nervous balm ;” his prescription effected | Prove still more injurious to the interests of Capta.n Kloots. 


a perfect cure. 


Cleaver was now in great favour, and every day proved to him that the doctor's | 


daughter's partiality was assuming a more affectionate character. One morning | 
he was pounding some combustible drugs in a mortar, when Emmelina familiarly 
entered into conversation with him. “After haying asked him various questions 


about his parentage,—when she heard that he was an orphan, she expressed great | 


sympathy. She then reverted to her favourite topic, the drama ; and asked him 
it he often went to the play. 
** Only once, Miss,” he replied. 
‘* And what was the performance *"’ 
“ Romeo and Juliet.” 
** Delightful piece ! How did you like the garden scene, Edward ' 
** See how she leans her cheek upon that hand ! 
O that I were a gioye upon that hand, 
That [ mizht touch that cheek !” 


And tell me, Edward,” she continued with great emotion, “ did you not weep !”" | 


“ Oh, bitterly!’ he sighed’; “ bitterly !” 

“I’m sure you did. When he takes the deadly draught, and says, 
* Here's to my love ! Oh, true apothecary, 
Thy drugs are quick. Thus witha kiss I die.’ ” 


In the meantime, in happy ignorance of all that was passing in the poop-cabin, | 
Mynheer Kloots smoked his pipe, drank his schnapps, and played with Johannes. | 
The animal had also contracted a great affection for Philip, and used to walk the | 
watch with him. 

There was another party in the ship whom we must not lose sight of—the one- 
eyed pilot, Schrifton, who appeared to have imbibed a great animosity to our hero, 
as well as to his dumb favourite the bear. As Philip held the rank of an officer, | 
Schrifton dare not openly affront him, but he took every cpportunity of annoy- 
ing him that he dared to do, and was constantly inveighing against him with the | 
ship’s company. To the bear he was more openly inveterate, and seldom passed | 
| it without bestowing upon it a severe kick, accompanied with a horrid curse. Al- | 
though no man on board appeared to be fond of this man, everybody appeared to 

| 


be afraid of him, and he had obtained a control over the seamen which appeared 
unaccountable. 

Such was the state of affairs on board the good ship Ter Schilling, when in 
company with two others, she lay becalmed about two days’ sail to the Cape. 
The weather was intensely hot, for it was the summer in those southern latitudes, | 
and Philip, who had been laying down under the awning spread over the poop, was | 
so overcome with the heat that he had fallen asleep. He awoke with a shivering | 
sensation of cold over his whole body, particularly at his chest, and half opening | 


Unfortunately the enraptured girl suited her action to the words, and imitating | his eyes he perceived the pilot, Schrifton, leaning over him, and holding between 


Romeo casting from him the fatal phial, she seized a bottle of some diabolical 
ingredient, and threw it into the mortar. A tremendous detonation followed, 
blowing up the stuff Cleaver was pounding, singeing all his hair and burning his 
face 

Emmelina’s terror at this accident was as great as the pain it had inflicted ; and 
Cleaver was bellowing, and stamping, and kicking, when fortunately Doal! came 
in. ‘The pocr sufferer expected some immediate relief from his skill, but was 


amazed to see him draw back with looks of admiration, and exclaim, “ Beautiful, | the pilot's hand. 


by Jupiter !—beautiful !—Oh, what a thought !—what a grand idea !—beautiful!” 
Emmelina entreated him to dress Ned's scalds, which he set about doing with 
hesitation, ever and anon stepping back to gaze upon him with delight ; and, 
having applied some ointment to his face, he thus proceeded : 
‘“« Edward, my boy, | love you, [ admire you ; your fits have worked woaders 
and I have now to put your skill to another trial. 
blown you up, has admirably suited you for my purpose. 


I shall—what do I say ? 
we shall make a fortune. 


I must send you on an important mission : you must 


know that the very ingredients you were pulverising were for the preparation of a | 


remedy of my invention, which infallibly cures carbuncly noses; when I say 
cures, [ mean white-washing them, that they may break out again as extravagantly 
as they choose in other hands. Now, the eldest son of Lord Doodly has a nose— 
that I must have hold of ; oh, such a nose! like—like.’——— 

‘A will-o’-the wisp,” exclaimed his daughter. 

‘** A most appropriate simile,” rejoined the doctor. ‘ Well, Edward, see here ; 
his conk is nothing to the one you shall wear: and so saying, he drew forth 
from a drawer a most horrible snout of wax, ingeniously fixed upon leather; and, 


applying it to the youth’s face, he was actually struck with horror when he be- | 
Emmelina shrieked, and her father roared out in rap- | 


held himself in the glass. 


tures, ‘“‘ Admirable! the scalds on your face will add to the beauty of your coun- 
tenance.” 


It was arranged that, on the following day Cleaver was to start by the stage for 


The accident that has just | 


| his finger ane his thumb a portion of the chain which had not been concealed, and | 
| to which was attached the sacred relic. Philip closed them again to ascertain | 
what were the man’s intentions ; he found that he gradually dragged out the | 
chain, and when the relic was clear, attempted to pass the whole over his head | 
evidently to gain possession of it. Upon this attempt Philip started up and seized | 
him by the waist. 
“Indeed!” cried Philip, with an indignant look, as he released the chain from 


But Schrifton appeared not the least confused at being discovered in his at- 
' tempt, looking at Philip with his malicious one-eye, he mockingly observed — 
| * Poes that chain hold her picture 7—he! he!” 
Vanderdecken rose, pushed him away, and folded his arms. 
“T advise you not to be quite so curious, Master Pilot, or you may repent it.” 
“ Or perhaps,” continued the pilot, quite regardless of Philip's wrath, ‘* it may 
| be a child’s caul, a sovereign remedy against drowning.” 
| * Go forward to your duty, Sir,” cried Philip. : 
“Or, as you are a Catholic, the finger-nail of asaint; or, yes, I have it—a 
| piece of the holy cross.” 
Philip started 
“That's it! that’s it cried Schrifton, who now went forward to where the | 
seamen were standing at the gangway. 
“ News for you, my lads!” said he; “ we've a bit of the holy cross aboard, 
and so we may defy the devil!” } 
Philip, hardly knowing why, had followed Schrifton as he descended the poop- | 
| ladder, and was forward on the quarter-deck, when the pilot made this remark to | 
the seaman. } 
“Aye! aye!” replied an old seaman to the pilot; “not only the devil but the 
| Flying Datehman to boot.” 
Flying Dutchman, thought Philip, can that refer to and Philip walked a 
| step or two forward, so as to conceal himself behind the mainmast, hoping to ob- 


| 
| 


rr) 





| “we have no time to spare. 


“They say that to meet with him is worse than meeting with the devit,” ob- 
served another of the crew. 

* Who ever saw him?” said another. 

** He has been seen, that’s sartin, and just as sartin that ill luck follows the ves- 
sel that falls in with him.” 

** And where is he to be fallen in with 2?” 

‘Oh! they say that’s not so certain, but he cruises off the Cape.”’ 

“TI should lke to know the whole long and short of the story,” said a third. 

“I can only tell what I've heard. It’s a doomed vessel; they were pirates, 
and cut the captain's throat, [ believe.” 

“No! no!” cried Schrifton, “the captain is in her now-—and a villain he was. 


They say, like somebody else on board of us now, he left a very pretty wife, and 
he was very fond of her.” 


‘**How do they know that, pilot?” 


‘Because he always wants to send letters home when he boards vessels that 


he falls in with. But, woe to the vessel that takes charge of them !—she is sure 
to be lost with every soul on board '” 


**T wonder where you heard all this,” said one of the men. 
see the vessel ?”’ 

“Yes, I have!’ screamed Schrifton; but, as if recovering himself, his scream 
subsided into his usual giggle, and he added, “but we need not fear her, boys ; 
we've a bit of the true crosson board.’ Schrifton then walked aft as if to aviod 
being questioned, when he perceived Philip by the mainmast. 

“So, I'm not the only one curious!—he! he! Pray, did you bring that on 
board in case we should fall in with the Flying Dutchman ?” 

‘“‘T fear no Flying Dutchman,” replied Philip, confused. 

‘* Now I think of it you are of the sa:ne name ; at least they say that his name 
was Vanderdecken—eh ?” 

«There are many Vanderdeckens in the world besides me,’ replied Philip, 
who had recovered his composure. And having made this reply he walked away 
to the poop of the vessel. 

** One would almost imagine this malignant one-eyed wretch was aware of my 
cause of embarkation,” mused Philip; ** but no! that cannot be. Why do I feel 
sucha chill whenever he approaches me? I wonder if others do; or whether 
it is a mere fancy on the part of Amine and myself! I dare ask no questions.— 
Strange, too, that the man should feel such malice towards me. I never injured 
him. What I have just overheard confirms all ; but there needed no confirma- 
tion. Oh, Amine! Amine! but for thee, and I would rejoice to solve this rid- 
dle with my life. God in mercy check the current of my brain,” muttered Phi- 
lip, ‘‘or my reason cannot hold its seat !”’ 

In three days the Ter Schilling and her consorts arrived at Table Bay, where 
they found the remainder of the fleet et anchor waiting for them. Just at that 
period the Dutch had formed a settlement at the Cape of Good Hope, where the 
Indian fleets used to water and obtain cattle from the Hottentot tribes who lived 
on the coast, who for a brass button or a large nail would willingly offer a fat 
bullock. A few days were occupied in completing the water of the squadron, 
and then the ships, having received from the Admiral their instructions as to ren- 
dezvous in case of parting company, and made every preparation for the bad wea- 
ther which they anticipated, the anchors were again weighed, and they pro- 
ceeded on their voyage. 

For three days they beat against light and baffling winds, making but little pro- 
gress; on the third, the breeze sprung up strong from the southward, until it 
increased to a gale, and the fleet were blown down to the northward of the bay- 
On the seventh day the Ter Schilling found herself alone, but the weather had 
moderated. Sail was again made upon the vessel, and her head put to the east- 
ward that they might run in for the land. 

‘* We are unfortunate in thus parting from all our consorts,’’ observed Mynheer 
Kloots to Philip, as they were standing at the gang-way ; “but it must be near 
meridian, and the sun will enable me to discover our latitude. It is difficult to 
say how far we may have been swept by the gale and the currents to the north- 
ward. Boy, bring up my cross-staff, and be mindful that ysu donot strike it 
against anything as you come up.” 

The cross-staff at that time was the simple instrument used to discover the 
latitude in which the vessel must be in, which it would give to a nice observer to 
within five or ten miles. Quadrants and sextants were the invention of a much 
later time. Indeed, considering that they had so little knowledge of navigation 
and the variation of the compass, and that their easting and westing could only 
be computed by dead reckoning, it is wonderful how vessels traversed the ocean 
in the way they did, with comparatively so few accidents. 

“We are full three degrees to the northward of the Cape,” observed Mynheer 
Kloots, after he had computed his latitude. ‘The currents must be running 
strong ; the wind is going down fast, and we shall have a change, if I mistake 
not.” 

Towards the evening it fell calm, with a heavy swell setting towards the shore ; 
shoals of seals appeared on the surface, following the vessel as she drove before 
the swell; the fish darted and leaped in every direction, and the ocean around 
them appeared to be full of life as the sun slowly descended to the horizon. 

‘* What is that noise we hear!” observed Philip ; it sounds like distant thun- 
der.” 

‘‘T hear it,’ replied Mynheer Kloots. ‘‘ Aloft there ; do you see the land ?’” 

““Yes,”’ replied the man, after a pause in ascending the topmast shrouds. 
“Tt is right ahead—low sand hills, and the sea breaking high.” 

‘Then that must be the noise we hear. We sweep in fast with this heavy 
ground-swell. I wish the breeze would spring up.” 

The sun was dipping into the horizon, and the calm still continued: the swell 
had driven the Ter Schilling so rapidly on the shore that now they could see the 
breakers which fell over with the noise of thunder. 

“Do you know the coast, pilot!’ observed the captain to Schrifton, who 
stood by. 

‘** Know it well,”’ replied Schrifton, “ the sea breaks in twelve fathoms at least. 
In half an hour the good ship willbe beaten into toothpicks, with out a breeze to 
help us." And the little man giggled as if pleased at the idea. 

The anxiety of Mynheer Kloots was not to be concealed ; his pipe was every 
moment in and out of his mouth. ‘The crew remained in groups on the fore- 
castle and gangway, listening with dismay at the fearful roaring of the breakers. 
The sun had sunk down below the horizon, and the gloom of night was graclually 
adding to the alarm of the crew of the Ter Schilling. 

“We must lower down the boats,” said Mynheer Kloots to the first mate, 
‘“‘ and try to tow her off. We cannot do much good, I’m afraid ; butat all events 
the boats will be ready for the men to get into before she drives on shore. Get 
the tow-ropes out and lower down the boats while I go in to acquaint the super- 
cargo.” 

Mynheer Von Stroom was sitting in all the dignity of his office, and it being 
Sunday had put on his very best wig. He was once more reading over the letter 
to the Company, relative to the bear, when Mynheer Kloots made his appearance, 
and informed him in a few words they were in a situation of peculiar danger, and 
that in all probability the ship would be in pieces in less than half an hour. At 
this alarming intelligence, Mynheer Von Stroom jumped up from his chair; it 
knocked down the candle which had just been lighted. 

‘In danger! Mynheer Kloots !—why, the water is smooth and the wind down ! 
My hat—where is my hat and my cane! I will goon deck. Quick! A light— 
Mynheer Kloots, if you please to order a light to be brought : I can find nothing 
in the dark. Mynheer Kloots, why do you not answer? Mercy onme! he has 
gone and has left me.” 

Mynheer Kloots had gone to fetch a light, and now returned with it. Myn- 
heer Von Stroom put on his hat and walked out of the cabin. The boats were 
down and the ship's head had been turned round from the shore ; but it was 
now quite dark, and nothing was to be seen but the white line of foam created 
by the breakers, the roaring of which was awful. 

‘« Mynheer Kloots, if you please Till leave the ship directly. Let my boat 
come alongside—I must have the largest boat for the Honourable Company's 
service—for the papers and myself.” 

“T’m afraid not, Mynheer Von Stroom,” réplied Kloots, “ our boats will 
hardly hold the men as it is, and every man’s life is as valuable to himself as 
yours is to you.” 

‘ But, Mynheer, I am the Company’s supercargo. 
one—refuse if you dare.” ; 

‘J dare, and do refuse,” replied the captain, taking his pipe out of his mouth. 

‘* Well, well,” replied Mynheer Von Stroom, who now lost all presence of 
mind. ‘ We will, Sir as soon as we arrive Lord help us! we are 
lost. Oh Lord! Oh Lord!” And here Mynheer Von Stroom, not knowing 
why, hurried down to the cabin, and in his haste tumbled over the bear Johannes, 
who crossed his path, and in his fall his hat and flowing wig parted company with 
his head. 

““Oh mercy! where am I? 
ble supercargo !” ; 

‘« Cast off there in the boats, and come on board,” cried Mynheer Kloots, 
Quick now, Philip, put in the compass, the water, 
and the biscuit ; we must leave her in five minutes.” ' 

So appalling was the roar of the breakers that it was with difficulty that the 
orders could be heard. In the meantime Mynheer Von Stroom laid upon the 
deck, kicking, sprawling, and crying for help. 

‘“* There is a light breeze off shore,” cried Philip, holding up his hand. 

“There is, but I’m afraid it is too late. Hand the things into the boat 
and be cool,my men. We have yet a chance of saving her, if the wind 
freshens.” 

They were now so near to the breakers that the swell in which the vessel lay 
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becalmed turned over here and there on its long line, but the breeze freshened 
and the vessel was stationary! the men were all in the boats with the exception 
of Mynheer Kloots, the mates, and Mynheer Von Stroom. 

«She goes through the water now,” said Philip.” 

‘Yes, I think we shall save her,” replied the captain; “steady as you go, 
Hillebrant,”” continued he to the first mate, who was at the helm. ‘ We leave 
them now—only let the breeze hold ten minutes.” ’ 

The breeze was steady—the Ter Schilling stood off from the land—again it 
fell calm, and she was swept towards the breakers—at last the breeze came off 
strong, and the vesse] cleaved through the water. The men were called out of 
the boats; Mynheer Von Stroom was picked up along with his hat and wig, 
carried into the cabin, and in less than an hour the Ter Schilling was out of 
danger. 

“Now we will hoist up the boats,” said Mynheer Kloots, ‘and let us all be- 
fore we lie down to sleep thank God for our deliverance.” 

During that night the Ter Schilling made an offing of twenty miles, and then 
stood to the southward; towards the morning the wind again fell and it was 
nearly calm. 

Mynheer Kloots had been on deck about an hour, and had been talking with 
Hillebrant upon the danger of the evening before, and the selfishness and pu- 
sillanimity of Mynheer Von Stroom when a loud noise was heard in the poop 
cabin. 

“« What can that be!” said the captain; “has the good man lost his senses 
from his fright?’ Why, he is knocking the cabin to pieces.” 

At this moment the servant of the supercargo ran out of the cabin. 

“‘Mynheer Kloots, hasten in—help my master—he will be killed—the bear : 
—the bear!” 

“The bear! What, Johannes?” cried Mynheer Kloots. ‘“ Why the animal 
is as tame asa dog. I will go and see.” : 

But before Mynheer Kloots could walk into the cabin—out flew in his shirt 
the affrighted supercargo. “My God! my God! Am I to be murdered — 
eaten alive?” cried he, running forward, and attempting to climb the fore- 
rigging. 

Mynheer Kloots followed the motions of Mynheer Von Stroom with surprise, 
ard when he found him attempting to mount the rigging he turned aft and walk- 
ed into the cabin, when he found to his surprise that Johannes was indeed doing 
mischief. 

The pannelling of the state-cabin of the supercargo had been beaten down— 
the wig-boxes lay in fragments on the floor—the two spare wigs were lying by 
them, and vpon them were strewed fragments of broken pots and masses of 
honey, which Johannes was licking up with peculiar gusto. 

The fact was, that when the ship anchored at Table Bay, Mynheer Von 
Stroom, who was very partial to honey, had obtained some brought in by the 
Hottentots who had gathered it in the woods, and having stowed it away in empty 
jars, it had been put by at the bottom of the two long boxes by his careful ser- 
vant, for his master’s use during the remainder of the voyage. That morning, 
the servant fancying that the wig of the night before had suffered when his mas- 
ter tumbled over the bear, had opened one of the doxes to take out another. 
Johannes happened to come near the door and scented the honey. Now, partial 
as Mynheer Von Stroom was to honey, all bears are still more so, and will ven- 
ture everything to obtain it. Johannes had followed the impulse of his species, 
and, following the scent, had come into the cabin, and was about to enter the 
sleeping-berth of Mynheer Stroom, when the servant slammed the door in his 
face. Whereupon, Johannes, who was most determined on obtaining it, had 
beat in the panels and found an entrance. He then attacked the wig-boxes, and 
proved to the servant that he would not be trifled with, showing a most formida- 
ble set of teeth at his attempt to beat him off. In the meanwhile, Mynheer Von 
Stroom was in the utmost terror; not aware of the purport of the bear's visit, 
he imagined that the animal’s object was to attack him. His servant at last 
took to his heels after an effort tc save the last box, which was met by the bear 
rising and attacking him; and Mynheer Von Stroom finding himself alone, had 
at last sprung out of his bed-place, and escaped as we have mentioned to the 
forecastle, leaving Johannes master of the field, who was now luxuriating upon 
the spolia optima. Mynheer Kloots immediately perceived how the case stood. 
He went up to the bear and spoke to him, then kicked him, but the bear would 
not leave the honey, and growled furiously at the interruption. ‘This is a bad 
job for you, Johannes,” observed Mynheer Kloots; ‘now you will leave the 
ship, for the supercargo has just grounds of complaint. Oh, well! you must 
eat the honey, because you will.” So saying, Mynheer Kloots left the cabin, 
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dered all the peculiar doctrines of their own faith, would not abate one jot of its 
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spurious chronology. ; 

It was in the Royal Society of Edinburgh that the great battle was fought be- 
tween the worshippers of fire and water,—betwcen the literal interpreters of 
Scripture, and those gifted men who recognised the handwriting of the Creator 
in his works as well as inhis word. The vicinity of Edinburgh was ransacked 
for specific facts to support or overturn the rival theories ; and at successive meet- 
ings of the society the discussion of these controverted topics was carried on 
with all the ardour and bitterness of party strife. The successors of Kirwan and 
Delue at last quitted the field, and found in the cloisters of an institution of their 
own the proper sphere for their monastic philosophy. 

Jt is not our design to speak of the services which the cause of geological, and 
we may now add, of scriptural truth, derived from those eminent friends of Dr. 
Hutton, who are still alive. To those who are gone, we may be allowed the satis- 
faction of offering the tribute of a passing eulogy. 

Professor Playfair and Sir James Hall were the main supporters of the new 
philosophy of the globe ; and if we regard Cuvier as its Newton, Dr. Hutton will 
be its Copernicus; and the honours of Kepler and Galileo will fall to the lot of 
Playfair and Hall. The character of Mr. Playfair’s mind was peculiarly fitted for 
this species of research. Educated in the severe school of geometry, his imagi- 
nation never seduced him beyond the limits of his judgment. Slow in the admission 
of new facts, he was cautious in assigning them their true bearing and weight in his 
argument. He seized with a nice discrimination the shades and analogies by which 
scientific truths are separated and combined ; and, drawing his stores from the 
widest range of physical science, his reasonings were rich in their details, con- 
vincing by their logic, and captivating by their eloquence. From his admiration 
of the sublime and beautiful in science, his mind was more influenced by the 
love of truth than the desire of fame. He was absolutely free of all the jeal- 
ousies which so often disturb the serenity even of great minds; and though his 
eye followed the chariot wheels in the race of ambition, his only anxiety was, 
that the competitors should reach the goal. His moral and social character ex- 
hibited in all their phases the most perfect symmetry. The mould in which his 
intellectual frame was cast seems to have been fashioned but for one mind, and to 
have been broken in pieces to give rarity and value to the work. 

Sir James Hall was one of those remarkable men whose intellectual capacity 
could be fathomed only by such as witnessed its operations ; or who felt its power- 
ful impetus in the collision of conflicting opinions. He was the only Huttonian 
of that day who had studied the agency of heat in the products of Etna and 
Vesuvius; and though his mind was filled with the grand views which his 
subject unfolded, he was less anxious to develope its principles than to establish 
the great facts upon which they were to rest. Hence he was led to the fine 
series of experiments on the effects of heat acting under compression ; and in ex- 
hibiting to the senses specimens of marble formed by the action of fire, he gave 
the most signal suppert to the theory of his friend. He was one of those rea- 
soners who take nothing for granted. He courted objections to his own opinions 
with as much eagerness as others seek for arguments to support them ; and whilst 
he subjected the facts and reasonings of his opponents to the most rigorous 
scrutiny and cross-examination, he was anxious that his own should undergo the 

same ordeal. His extensive acquirements in theoretical and practical science, 
and the native activity of his mind, fitted him pre-eminertly for investigating the 
philosophy of the globe; and had not a severe illness crushed in their maturity 
his vigerous faculties, he would have obtained a still higher place in the lists of 
immortality. 

While geological discussions were thus agitating the Edinburgh school, the la- 
bours of many powerful minds were concurring from distant points to confirm and 
extend the great doctrines of the Huttonian theory. Mr. William Smith had | 
made much progress in his examination of the strata and fossil remains of Eng- | 
land. Cuvier had begun to publish those splendid researches on comparative | 
anatomy, which were to give laws to natural history and geology; and the es- | 
tablishment of the ‘* Geological Society of London” had summoned into the | 
field of active research many skilful and indefatigable labourers. Successful as 
were the exertions of this society, their maxim of collecting only the materials | 
of future generalisations, and of thus, as Mr. Lyell expresses it, ‘ disarming pre- | 
judice,’ was more like the cautious character of the Scotch, than the adventurous | 
aspect of the English philosophy. It was the sacrifice of high principle to the | 
fanaticism of the hour; and was hardly to have been expected from a body of 
men who must have found in the Huttonian theory, which they thus set at nought, 
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land's interesting volume. Onur readers have already been made acquainted with 
the nature and object of Lord Bridgewater's bequest. ‘The variety and forma- 
tion of God’s creatures in the animal and mineral kingdom’ were among the topics 
suggested by the benevolent testator; and the President of the Royal Society 
discharged his duty with fidelity when he placed this branch of natural theology 
in the hands of Dr. Buckland. This eminent individual had long filled the chair 
of geology and mineralogy inthe University of Oxford, and had acquired great 
reputation as a popular lecturer; while his work on Diluvial Remains, and his 
Communications to the Geological Society, have given him a high place among 
the most illustrious cultivators of the science. 

The task thus assigned to Dr Buckland was unquestionably a more difficult one 
than fell to the lot of his colleagues. The science, which had been regarded as 
the enemy of revealed religion, could scarcely be expected to yield much support 
to natural theology. The wonders and adaptations, indeed, of living nature were 
so much within our reach, and appealed so forcibly to our reason, that the evidences 
of benevolence and design were not only not sought, but were hardly supposed to 
exist among the sepulchres of ancient life, and the ruins of former worlds. The 
moralist might, no doubt, draw his most impressive lessons from the catacombs 
of death ; but the philosopher was not likely to find bevevolent adaptations in the 
Golgotha of nature. But, notwithstanding this apparent unfitness of geology to 
become the handmaid of natural religion, Dr. Buckland has produced a work re- 
plete with the most popular and interesting details,—pregnant with the deepest 
instruction,—and calculated to inspire the most affectionate veneration for that 
great Being who has made even the convulsions, of the material world subservient 
to the civilisation and happiness of his creatures. 

The work which we are about to analyze consists of two volumes, one of which 
is occupied entirely with eighty-seven plates and their description ; and we under- 
stand that the author has expended on these plates the whole of the thousand 
pounds bequeathed by Lord Bridgewater. It is impossible to speak too highly of 
this illustrative volume, both in reference to the selection of the subjects, and the 
style in which the engravings are executed. The plates, indeed, convey of 
themselves a lecture on geology to the eye of those who cannot or will not listen 
or read; while on those who can and will do both, it will impress more deeply the 
knowledge they have acquired. The first plate is too remarkable to be passed 
over in silence. It is a coloured imaginary section (nearly four feet long !) of a 
portion of the earth’s crust, intended to express, by the insertion of names and 
colours, the order and disposition of the stratified rocks, and their relations to 
the unstratified ones, as faras they have yet been ascertained; and likewise the 
dispositions of intruded dykes, metalliferous veins and faults. It forms, in short, 
an instructive synopsis of the science of geology, and gives a most interesting 
picture of the ancient history of the globe—of the revolutions it has undergone,— 
and of the principal plants, and animals which have, been found in a fossil state in 
its various formations. 

After a brief introduction on the extent of the province of geology, in which 
he it regards as comprehending the entire physical history of our planet, Dr. 
Bluckland devotes a whole chapter, of nearly thirty pages, to establish the ‘ con- 
sistency of geological discoveries with revelation.’ Although there are, doubtless, 
good reasons for entering upon such a discussion, yet to us in Scotland it seemed 
a work of supererogation. The general principle of the argument was incon- 








| trovertibly established by Galiieo in his Systema Cosmicum, and his celebrated 


letter to Castelli; and the peculiar application of that principle to the speculations 
of geology, was discussed to exhaustion during the Scottish controversy between 
the rival theorists. Even the pious Professor of Divinity in our university had 
adopted the explanations given by the Huttonians, and the public mind was 
equally tranquilized. 

The question, indeed, lies within a narrow compass. The truths of religion 
and science can never be at variance. A geological truth must command our 
assent as powerfully as that of the existence of our own minds, or of the Deity 
himself ; and any revelation which stands opposed to such truths must be false. 
The geologist has therefore nothing to do with revealed religion in his scientific 
enquiries. It is the office of the divine to interpret the sacred canon ; and if he 
does it with the discrimination and learning it demands, he will never find it at 
variance with the deductions of science. If scripture, on the contrary, is studied 
by instalments, and viewed from insulated points, and interpreted literally, in its 
detached passages, we shall find it at variance with itself, and shall reproduce all 
the heresies which have disgraced the history of the Christian Church, But if 
we look at the sacred scheme as a whole, and generalize its individual proposi- 


generalisations firmly established, and views of the Creator at once noble and ele- | tions, we shall find in it an unity of doctrine, and a law of faith, as unerring as any 





and went to look after the supercargo, who remained on the forecastle, with his 
bald head and meagre body, haranguing the men in his shirt, which fluttered in 
the breeze. 


“Tam very sorry, Mynheer Von Stroom,” said Kloots, ‘ but the bear shall 
be sent out of the vessel.” 

“Yes, yes, Mynheer Kloots, but this is an affair for the most puissant Com- 
pany—the lives of their servants are not to be sacrificed to the- folly of a sea- 
captain. I have nearly been torn to pieces.” 

“The animal did not want you; all he wanted was the honey,” replied 
Kloots. ‘ He has gotit, arid I myself cannot take it from him. There is no 
altering the nature of an animal. Will you be pleased to walk down into my 
cabin until the beast can be secured? He shall not go loose again.” 

Mynheer Von Stroom, who considered his dignity at variance with his ap- 
pearance, and who perhaps was aware that majesty deprived of its externals was 
only a jest, thought it advisable to accept the offer. After some trouble, with 
the assistance of the seamen, the bear was secured and dragged away from the 
cabin, much against his will, for he had still some honey to lick off the curls of 
the full-bottomed wigs. He was put into durance-vile, having been caught in 
the flagrant act of burglary on the high seas. This new adventure was the topic 
of the day, for it was again a dead calm, and the ship lay motionless in the glassy 
wave. 

“The sun looks red ashe sinks,” observed Hillebrant to the captain, who 
with Philip was standing on the poop; ‘ we shall have wind before to-morrow, if 
I mistake not.” 

“T am of your opinion,” replied Mynheer Kloots. “It is strange that we do 
net fall in with any of the vessels of the fleet. They must be all driven down 

ere.”’ 

“ Perhaps they have kept a wider offing.” 

“Tt had been as well if we had donc the same,” said Kloots. ‘That was a 
narrow escape last night. There is such a thing as having too little as well as 
too much wind.” 

A confused noise was heard from the seamen who were collected together, 
and, looking in the direction of the vessel’s quarter, “A ship! No! Yes it 
is!” was repeated more than once. 

. - They think they see a ship,” said Schrifton, coming on the poop. ‘He! 
e 9 

“ Where ?” 

“There, in the gloom!” said the pilot, pointing to where the horizon was 
darker than elsewhere, for the sun had set. 

The Captain, Hillebrant, and Ph:lip directed their eyes to the quarter pointed 
out, and thought they could perceive something like a vessel. Gradually the 
gloom appeared to clear away, and a lambent pale blaze to light up that part of 
the horizon. Not a breath of wind was on the water—the sea was like a mirror 
—more and more distinct did the vessel appear, till her hull, masts, and yards 
were distinctly visible. ‘They looked and rubbed their eyes to help their vision, 





for scarcely could they believe that which they did see. In the centre of the pale | 


light which extended abuut fifteen degrees above the horizon, there was indeed a 
large ship about three miles distant, but to all appearance she was buffetting in a 
violent gale, although it was a perfect calm, plunging and lifting over a surface as 
smooth as glass—now careering to her bearing, then recovering herself ; her top- 
sails and mainsail were furled, and the yards pointed to the wind; she had no 
sail set, but a close-reefed foresail, a storm staysail, and a trysail abaft. She 
made little way through the water, but apparently neared them fast, driven down 
by the force of the gale. Esch minute she was plainer to the view. At last, 
she was seen to wear, and in so doing, before she was brought to the wind on 
the other tack, she was so closd to them that they could distinguish the men on 
board—the foaming water hurled from her bows—hear the sbrill whistle of the 
boatswain’s pipes—the creaking of her timbers, and the complaining of her 
masts ; and then the gloom gradually rose, and in a few seconds she had totally 
disappeared ! : 

** God in Heaven !” exclaimed Mynheer Kloots. 

Philip felt a hand wpon bis shoulder, and the cold darted throogh his whole 
frame. He turned round and met the one-eye of Schrifton, who screamed in his 
ear— 

“Puitie VanpERDECKEN—that’s the Flying Dutchman !” 

[ To be continued. ]} 





GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY. 
DR. BUCKLAND’S BBIDGEWATER TREATISE. 
From the last Edinburgh Review. —[ Continued from the last Albion.) 
Among the men who thus endeavoured to stem the tide of knowledge, and to 
set reason and revelation at variance, the most respectable were Kirwan, Deluc. 
and Williams ; but it was not their open enemies that the Huttonians had to dread, 
nor was it the rebukes of the truly pious that they were called upon to bear. The 
reigning faction of the day grasped with eagerness the new weapon that fana- 
ticism had placed in their hands ; and but for circumstances too recent to be de- 
tailed, Scotland might have had to bewail her scientific as well as her politica! 
martyrs. The geology of the Deluge, and of the six days, thus became an arti- 
cle in their political creed ; and these watchmen of the temple, who had surren- 


vating. To disarm prejudice we must not crouch under its power, but grapple with | of those which preside over the material world. In the grandeur and breadth of its 
its baséness; we must not walk under its thick darkness, but dissipate it by the creed, the -wearied spirit will find its long-sought treasure of moral felicity— 
light of knowledge ; we must not disown, but cherish the truths by which it has | that mysterious bond which blends into one community nations of every language, 
been scared. The successors of Galileo did not hold the Copernican system in | beings of every hue, minds of every order, and hearts bleeding with every variety 
abeyance till they had collected materials for a better generalisation ; and it might | of grief. And, while the recognition of this principle is absolute and universal, 
have been expected of English geologists that they would have thrown their man- | points of science and of civil policy, and the lesser forms of discipline and wor- 
tle over the venerable names of Hutton and of Playfair, rather than have left them | ship, are left to the conscientious interpretation of individual minds ; and give rise 
under the brand of infidelity and atheism. | to those countless forms of ecclesiastical administration, by which the hallowed 


That the maxim of the society operated fatally upon the philosophy of geology, , doctrine has been surrounded and embalmed. 





and transferred the highest honours of its investigation to another country, will 
scarcely be denied by those who have watched the progress of geology in France | 
and in England. The field of observation was no doubt diligently and success- | 
fully cultivated by the able and active members of the Geological Society ; but | 
how could a system of insulated facts conduct to general laws, when the geolo- | 
gist was prohibited from looking beyond the Mosaic chronology, and when the | 
peaceful deluge of the Scriptures was the only catastrophe to which he durst as- 
cribe the convulsions and dislocations which had every where shaken the interior 
of theearth? 

While our geologists were thus working in chains forged by a presumptuous 
theology, the unfettered genius of Cuvier was ranging over those primeval ages, 
when the primary rocks rose in insulated grandeur from the deep, and when the 
elements of life had not yet received their divine commission. From the age of 
solitude he passed to the busy age of life ; when plants first decked the plains ; 
when the majestic pine threw its picturesque shadows over the earth, and the 
tragic sounds of carnivorous life rung among her forests. But these plains were | 
again to be desolated, and these sounds again to be hushed. The glories of or- 
ganic life disappeared, and new forms of animal and vegetable being welcomed 
the dawn of a better cycle. Thus did the great magician of the Charnel-house 
survey from his pyramid of bones the successive ages of life and death—thus did 
he conjure up the spoils of pre-existing worlds—the noblest offering which reason 
ever laid npon the altar of its Sovereign. 

These grand views, which we have more fully developed in a former article, 
did not meet with a ready reception in England. They encountered the same 
prejudices by which the Huttonian theory had been assailed ; and even the piety 
of their author, and his unquestioned devotion to the Christian faith, did not pro- 
tect him fromthe malevolence of slander. It would lead us too far from the 
proper object of this article were we to trace the processes by which these great 
truths took root inour ungenial soil ; but the reader may safely infer that their 
progress was slow, when we state the fact, that so late as 1822, when Dr. Buck- 

land published his interesting volume, entitled Reliquie Diluviane, he had not 
thrown off the incubus which had pressed so fatally upon his science. He 
has there described an extensive and interesting class of facts which he adduces 
| 








as evidence of the deluge of the Scriptures and as the unquestionable result of 
that last irruption of the fountains of thedeep. But in the work now before us, 
he has abjured this doctrine as untenable ; and has found it necessary to refer | 
| the fossil spoils of the cave deposits ‘ to the last of the many geological revolutions 
that have been produced by violent irruptions of water ;’ and to consider many 
of the animals to which they belong to have ‘ existed during more than one geo- 
logical period preceding the castrophe by which they were extirpated.’ This is now 
the universally received doctrine of the English school; and such has been the 
| progress of liberal opinions that, in assemblies composed of Churchmen, and Dis- 
| senters, and Conservative statesmen, we have heard the walls ring with rapturous 
joy, when geology renounced her ecclesiastical tenure, and demand a lease of 
Mittioxs oF Mitrons* of years for the range of their inquiries. 


Let us now pause a while before this great moral revolution, in which truth 





ample acquittals. After having for half a century ‘stumbled on the dark 
mountains,’ the Church is now feeding her flock on the green pastures of the 
Huttonian geolegy. She recognises as an impregnable truth the great principle for 
which Hutton and Playfair were proscribed ; and has commanded the sacred 
scholar to accommodate his philology to the Huttonian interpretation of the 


ceded. The central heat, another bugbear of orthodoxy, and the igneous origin 
of trap rocks, have not only been embraced by thechurch, but by the more violent 
partisans of the Neptunian theory. In this manner has the Huttonian geology 
vindicated its scriptural and philosophical character ; and, notwithstanding the vast 
accessions which the science has received, both in its generalisations and its 
facts, that theory must always be considered as forming the true basis of the 
plulosophy of the globe. 

From this vindication of our illustrious countrymen, which the occasion imperi- 
ously called for at our hands, we shall now proceed to the consideration of Dr. Buck- 





* Such of our readers as have studied the writings of Dr. Hutton and Mr. Playfair, cannot 





fail to have observed the delicacy with which they spoke of the length of time which 
ceology required for its functions. They modestly asked for an indefinite period ; but 
some of our medern writers employ language so specific and exaggerated as to alarm the 
tumid. and rouse the very prejudices which ithad been their boast to disarm. Cuvier was 


equally prudent ; and we must say that if geologists conceive that they add dignity to their | 
science by the rash expression of MILLIONS OF MILLIONs of years, they mistake the feelings | 





As Dr. Buckland has discussed this part of his subject with much sagacity and 
good taste, the following observations will be read with interest :-— 

‘The disappointment of those who look for a detailed account of geological phe- 
nomena in the Bible, rests on a gratuitous expectation of finding therein historical 
information respecting all the operations of the Creator in times and places with 
which the human race has noconcern. As reasonably might he object that the 


| Mosaic history is imperfect, because it makes no specific mention of the sattellites 


of Jupiter, or the rings of Saturn, as feel disappointment at not finding in it the 
history of geological phenomena, the details of which may be fit matter for an 
encyclopedia of science, but are foreign to the objects of a volume intended only 
to be a guide of religious belief and moral conduct. 

‘“* We may fairly ask of those persons who consider physical science a fit subject 
for revelation, what point they can imagine short of a communication of Omnis- 


| cience at which such a revelation might have stopped, without imperfections, or 


omissions less in degree, but similar in kind, to that which they impute to the 
existing narrative of Moses ! 

‘ A revelation of so much only of astronomy as was known to Copernicus 
would have seemed imperfect after the discoveries of Newton ; and a revelation 
of the science of Newton would have appeared defective to La Place. A reve- 
lation of all the chemical knowledge of the eighteenth century would have been 
as deficient in comparison with the information of the present day as what is 
now known in this science will probably appear before the termination of another 
age. In the whole circle of the sciences there is not one to which this arguinent 
may not be extended, until we should require from revelation a full development 
of all the mysterious agencies that uphold the mechanism of the material world. 
Such a revelation might, indeed, be suited to beings of a more exalted order than 
mankind ; and the attainment of such knowledge of the works as well as of the 
ways of God may perhaps form some part of our happiness in a future state 
But unless human nature had been constituted otherwise than it is, the above 
supposed communication of Omniscience would have been imparted to creatures 
utterly incapable of receiving it under any past or present moral or physical condi- 
tion of the human race, and would have been also at variance with the designs of 
all God's other disclosures of himself, the end of which has uniformly been not to 
impart intellectual, but moral knowledge. 

‘« Several hypotheses have been proposed with a view of reconciling the phe 
nomena of geology with the brief account of creation which we find in the Mosaic 
narrative. Some have attempted to ascribe the formation of all the stratified 
rocks to the effects of the Mosaic deluge—on opinion which is irreconcilable with 
the enormous thickness and almost infinite subdivisions of these strata, and with 
the numerous and regular successions which they contain of the remains of ani- 
mals and vegetables, differing more and more widely from existing species as the 
strata in which we find them are placed at greaterdepths. The facts that a large 


| proportion of these remains belong to extinct genera, and almost all of them to 


extinct species, that lived, and multiplied, and died on or neat the spots where 
they are now found, shows that the strata in which they occur were deposited 
slowly and gradually during long periods of time, and at widely distant intervals. 


the creation with which we are immediately connected. 

“Tt has been supposed by others that these strata were formed at the bottom 
of the sea during the interval between the creation of man and the Mosaic deluge ; 
and that, at the time of that deluge, portions of the globe which had been previ- 

| ously elevated above the level of the sea, and formed that antediluvian continent, 


has achieved one of her noblest triumphs, and innocence obtained one of her most | These extinct animals and vegetables could, therefore, have formed no part of 
| 


language of Moses. But it is not merely the principle of time that she has con- | were suddenly submerged, while the ancient bed of the ocean rose to supply their 


place. To this hypothesis also the facts I shall subsequently advance offer insu- 
perable objections.” 

Having removed this stumblingblock—this huge boulder which has been rolled 
from the Scottish capital to the plains of England—Dr. Buckland proceeds to 
point out the evidences of design in the organic structures of the globe, and in 
the fossil remains which these structures contain. 

That the earth was fitted up for the occupation of man and the lower animals, 
and that it has been so constructed as to place within his reach all those products 
of the mineral kingdom, without which the domestic and the useful arts could 
never have existed, and which are essential to a state of high civilization, cannot 
admit of a reasonable doubt. 

By what process the elements of solid, fluid, and gaseous bodies were combined 
into those forms of matter which are found on the surface, in the atmosphere, and 
in the bowels of the earth, it is not the province of a sound philosophy to deter- 
mine. We must take the matter as we find it, and endeavour to ascertain the 





| as well as the judgment of the public. Whatever time they can show to be neccessary } changes it has undergone during successive ages, the agents by which these 


for the’explanation oftheir facts will be readily yielded to them. But scientific truth will not | 

justify the display of extravagant numbers ; and though philosophy should never be sacrific- 

ed to prejudice, speculation may safely accommodate itself to tumidity, by confining herself | 
| within the limuts of truth, : 





changes bave been effected, and the results to which that agency has given rise. 
After the material substratum of the globe was formed, there is reason to sup- 


| pose that the whole of it was reduced to a fluid state by heat; and thereiore 
j 
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while revolving about its axis it would necessarily assume its present form of an 
oblate spheroid, flattened at the poles, and bulging out at the equator. In this 
incandescent state, the waters of the globe must have been drawn into the atmos- 
phere in the state of steam or vapour ; and when the surface had begun to coo! 
by the radiation of its heat into the celestial spaces, these waters would necessa- 
rily be precipitated, but would for a long time remain in a state of high tempera- 
ture, unfitted for the habitation of organized beings.—[ To Le continued } 
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Vaviceties. 


ON A STRANGE RACE BETWEEN A PAIR OF WESTMINSTER HACKS. 
Since Glory, old Glory, 
Is turned to a Tory, 
From a Foxite come round to a Peeler ; 
It is strange, in this race 
Which last Thursday took place, 
That a Leader was past by a Wheeler.—Jim Crow. 

At the sale of some of Lord Waterford’s horses, at Tattersall’s, one of his hunters 
was called in the catalogue “ Salt-fish.”’ General G. (we never mention names) 
asked the Marquess why he called the horse “ Salt-fish!’ ‘Why said Lord 
Waterford, “I call him Salt-fish because he is good for a fast day.” 

EPITAPH. 
When London, of a rogue bereft, 
Saw Tomkins, the distiller, die; 
Tt seems some twenty pounds he left, 
To pay a poet for a lie. 
Thus wrote the bard, who, lacking gold, 
Was yet to tell a fib unwilling : 
«This stone need not his worth disclose, 
Who half his life was good in-stiling. 
EPIGRAM. 
“ You're a false, cruel wretch ! not a year after marriage, 
To try to degrade me, and put down the carriage |” 
“A lady, my dear,”’ was the answering reproach, 
“Ts known by her carriage, but not by her coach !” 

Amongst the various readings of the illuminated initials P V, (Princess Vic- 
toria) which so brilliantly glittered on the fronts of the houses on her Royal 
Highness’ birth-day night, two are not bad, inasmuch as they give the peculiari- 
ties of the London language as regulated by locality. In Westminster the peo- 
ple thought the letters P V meant Pius Five—the amount of the glorious Mi- 
nisterial majority on the Church question; but on the City-side of Temple-bar, 
among the Cocknies, where the V takes place of the W, the populace interpreted 
them Poor Vics.—John Bull. 
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EPIGRAM. 
’Tis strange, amid the many trades 
By which men gather riches, 
That ridicule should most attach 
To those who make our breeches ! 
But so it is; yet, as they sew, 
Rich is the harvest made ; 
Then call not theirs, unseemly wags ! 
A so-so [sew-sew] sort of trade. 


THE PLEASING MOMENTS OF AN ACTOR’S LIFE. 
* List, list, O list,” 

Going to the Theatre the first night of a new piece, in which you are to shine— 
on your arrival being told that the part is cut out altogether, the manager having 
insisted upon its being done upon hearing who was to play it. 

Having to play a prominent part in a procession—to ‘ take the lead” of a 
wild beast—upon reaching the centre of the stage, said beast misconducts himself 
in the usual manner—“ Picture”—* general shout”—and “ curtain falls.”’ 

Standing to be sung at (by a lady of course) through a song of half an hour's 
length, during which time you take as many attitudes as would fill out the ‘‘ Gre- 
cian Statues,” and get no thanks for your pains. 

Fighting a ‘‘ desperate combat” when suffering from rheumatism in right 
shoulder, with every prospect of an encore. 

Being compelled to support an actress (the heaviest on the establishment) upon 
one arm during a long hysterical faint, the other arm being engaged holding a 
pistol at a demon, or robber, or some such person— 

**O gods! ye gods, must I endure all this? 
All this! Aye more ;” 
and this is it—upon being pursued, obliged to fly with (1. e. tocarry) your “ honovr- 
able load” to the summit of a “ frightful precipice,”’ and it being the end of the 
act, there you must remain till the drop puts an end to your sufferings. 
Nopopy. 
ee 


. SNARLEYYOW ; OR, THE DOG FIEND. 

BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT.—(Continued from the Allion of July 1.) 
CHAPTER XLI. 
In which it is shown how dangerous it is to tell a secret. 

Mr. Vanslyperken received orders to attend with his boat upon his majesty’s 
landing, which took place in about a quarter of an hour afterwards, amidst ano- 
ther roar of cannon King William was received by the authorities at the land- 
ing stairs, and from thence he stepped into the carriage awaiting him, and drove 
off to his palace at the Hague, much tothe relief of Mr. Vanslyperken, who felt 
ill at ease in the presence of his sovereign. When his majesty put his foot on 
shore, the foremost to receive him, in virtue of his office, was the syndic, Myn- 
heer Van Krause, who, in full costume of gown, chains, and perriwig, bowed low 
as his majesty advanced, expecting, as usual, the gracious smile and friendly nod 
of his sovereign ; but, to his mortification, his reverence was returned with a 
grave if not stern air, and the king passed him without further notice. All the 
courtiers also, who had been accustomed to salute and to exchange a few words 
with him, to his astonishment, turned their heads another way. At first, Myn- 
heer Van Krause could hardly believe his senses. He who had always been so 
graciously received, who had been considered most truly as such a staunch sup- 
porter of his king, to be neglected, mortified in this way, aad without cause ! 

Instead of following his majesty to his carriage, with the rest of the authori- 
ties, he stood still and transfixed ; the carriage drove off, and the syndic, hardly 
replying to some questions put to him, hastened back to his own house in a state 
of confusion and vexation almost indeseribable. He hastened up-stairs, and 
entered the room of Ramsay, who was very busy with the despatches which he 
had received. 

‘‘ Well, Mynheer Van Krause, how is his majesty looking ?” inquired Ramsay, 
who knew that the syndic had been down to receive him on his landing. 

Mynheer Krause threw himself down in a chair, threw open his gown, and 
uttered a deep sigh. 

‘** What is the matter, my dear sir? You appear ruffled,” continued Ramsay, 
who, from the extracts made by Vanslyperken from the despatches, was aware 
that suspicions had been lodged against his host. 

“ Such treatment—to one of his most devoted followers?” exclaimed Krause 
at last, who then entered into a detail of what had occurred. 

“Sach is the sweet aspect, the smile, we would aspire to of kings, Mynheer 
Krause.” 

“ But there must be some occasion for all this,” observed the syndic. 

“No doubt of it,” replied Ramsay ,*“* some reason, but not a just one.” 

‘* That is certain,” replied the syndic ; “‘some one must have maligned me to 
his majesty.” 

‘It may be,” replied Ramsay; ‘but there may be other causes. Kings are 
capricious, and subjects may be too rich and too powerful. There are many pau- 
pers among the favourites of his majesty, who would be very glad to se@ your 
property confiscated, and you cast into prison.” 

“ But, my dear sir——"”’ 

“Yeu forget also that the Jacobites are plotting, and have been plotting for 
years ; that conspiracy is formed upon conspiracy ; and that when so surrounded 
and opposed, kings will be suspicious.” 

“ But his majesty, King William 

‘« Firmly attached and loyal as I am to my sovereign, Mynheer Krause, I do 
not think that King William is more to be relied upon than King James. Kings 
are but kings ;—they will repay the most important services by smiles, and the 
least doubtful act with the gibbet. I agree with you that some one must have 
maligned you; but allow me to make a remark, that if once suspicion or dislike 
enters into a royal breast, there is no effacing it. A complete verdict of inno- 
cence will not do it. It is like the sapping of one of the dams of this country, 
Mynheer Krause ;—the admission of water is but small at first, but it increases 
and increases, till it ends in a general inundation.” 

‘But I must demand an audience of his majesty, and explain.” 

‘* Explain '!—the very attempt will be considered asa proof of your guilt. No, 
no; as asincere friend, I should advise you to be quiet, and to take such steps 
as the case requires. That frown, that treatment of you in public, is sufficient to 
tell me that you must prepare for the event. Can you expect a king to publicly | 
retract '” 

“ Retract !—no, I do not require a public apology from my sovereign.” 

“ But, if having frowned upon you publicly, he again smiles upon you pub- 
licly, he does retract. He acknowledges that he was in error, and it becomes a 
public apology.” 

** God in heaven '—then I am lost !’’ replied the syndic, throwing himself back 
in hischair, * Do you really think so, Mynheer Ramsay !” 


” 
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“I do not say that you are lost. At present, you have only lost the favour of 
the king ;—but you can do without that, Mynheer Krause.” 

“Do without that !—but do you know that without that I am lost?’ Am I not 
syndic of this town of Amsterdam, and can I expect to hold such an important 
situation if I am out of favour!” 

‘“‘ Very true, Mynheer Krause; but what can be done? You are assailed in 
the dark ; you do not know the charges brought against you, and therefore can- 
not refute or parry them.” 

‘** But what charges can they bring against me!” 

‘“‘ There can be but one charge against a person in your high situation,—that of 
disaffection.” 

‘‘ Disaffection! I, who am, and have always been, so devoted ?” 

“The most disaffected generally appear the most devoted, Mynheer Krause. 
That will not help you.” 

““My God! then exclaimed Krause, with animation, “ what will, if loyalty is 
to be construed into a sign of disaffection '” 

“ Nothing,” replied Ramsay, coolly. ‘Suspicion in the heart of a king is 
never to be effaced, and disaffection may soon be magnified into high-treason.”’ 

‘“ Bless me !”’ exclaimed Van Krause, crossing his hands on his heart in utter 
despair. ‘My dear Mynheer Ramsay, will you give me your opinion how I 
should act ?” 

“There is no saying how far you may be right in your conjectures, Mynheer 
Krause,” replied Ramsay,—* you may have been mistaken.” 

** No, no—he frowned—looked as cross—I see his face now.” 

“ Yes, but a little thing will sour the face of royalty. His corn may have 
pinched him at the time; he might have had a twinge in the bowels; his voy- 
age may have affected him.” 

‘“* He smiled upon others—upon my friend Englebach—very graciously.” 

This was the very party who had proposed the charges against Krause,—his 
own very particular friend. 

“ Did he !”’ replied Ramsay ; ‘then, depend upon it, that’s the very man who 
has belied you.” 

“What! Englebach! my particular friend !” 

“Yes, I should imagine so. Tell me, Mynheer Krause, I trust you have 
never intrusted to him the important secrets which I have made you acquainted 
with ; for if you have, your knowledge of them would be quite sufficient.” 

‘“My knowledge of them! I really cannot understand that. How can my 
knowledge of what is going on among the king’s friends and counsellors be a 
cause of suspicion !” 

‘* Why, Mynheer Krause, because the king is surrounded by many who are re- 
tained from policy and fear of them. If these secrets are made known, contrary 
to oath, is it not clear that the parties so revealing them must be no sincere 
friends of his majesty, and will it not be naturally concluded that those who have 
possession of them are equally his open or secret enemies !” 

‘But then, Mynheer Ramsay, by that rule, you must be his majesty’s 
enemy.” 

‘That does not follow, Mynheer Krause. I may obtain the secrets from 
those who are not so partial to his majesty as they are to me; but that does not 
disprove my loyalty. To expose them would. of course, render me liable to sus- 
picion ; but I guard them carefully. I have not told a word to a soul but to you, 
my dear Mynheer Krause ; and I have felt assured that you were much too loyal 
to make known to any one what it was your duty to your king to keep secret. 
Surely, Mynheer Krause, you have not trusted that man?” 

‘“‘] may have given a hint oreo. I’m afraid that I did; but he is my most par- 
ticular friend.” 

‘If that is the case,” replied Ramsay, ‘“ I am not at all surprised at the king’s 
frowning on you. Englebach, having intelligence from you supposed to be known 
only to the highest authorities, has thought it his duty to communicate it to go- 
vernment, and you are now suspected.” 

‘*God in heaven! I wish I never had your secrets, Mynheer Ramsay. It 
appears then that I have committed treason without knowing it.” 

‘“ At all events, you have incurred suspicion. It is a pity that you mentioned 
what I confided to you; but what's done cannot be helped. You must now be 
active.” 

‘‘ What must I do, my dear friend?” 

‘Expect the worst, aud be prepared for it. You are wealthy, Mr. Van 
Krause, and that will not be in your favour; it will only hasten the explosion 
which sooner or later will take place. Remit as much of your money as you 
can to where it will be secure from the spoilers. Convert all you can into gold, 
that you may take the advantage of the first favourable opportunity, if necessary, 
of flying from their vengeance. Do all this very quietly. Go on as usual, as if 
nothing had occurred ; talk with your friend Englebach; perform your duties as 
syndic. It may blow over, although I am afraid not. At all events, you will 
have in al] probability some warning, as they will displace you as syndic before 
they proceed further. I have only one thing to add. I am your guest, and de- 
pend upon it, shall share your fortune, whatever it may be. If you are thrown 
into prison, I am certain to be sent there also. You may therefore command me 
as you please. I will not desert you, you may depend upon it.” 

‘* My dear young man, you are indeed a friend, and your advice is good. My 
poor Wilhelmina! What would become of her ?” 

“ Yes, indeed. Used to lutury, her father in prison, perhaps his head at the 
gates, his whole property confiscated, and all because he had the earliest intelli- 
gence. Such isthe reward of loyalty.” 

“Yes, indeed,” repeated the syndic. ‘‘ ‘ Put not your trust in princes,’ says 
the Psalmist. Ifsuch is tobe the return of my loyalty. But there is no time to 
lose. I must send this post to Hamburg and Frankfort. Many thanks, my dear 
friend, for your kind counsel, which I shall follow.” So saying, Mynheer 
Krause went to his room, threw off his gown and chain in a passion, and has- 
tened to his counting house to write his important letters. 

We may now take this opportunity of informing the reader of what had occurr- 
ed in the house of the syndic. Ramsay had, as may be supposed, gained the 
affections of Wilhelmina ; had told his love, and received her acknowledgment 
in return ; he had also gained such a power over her that she had agreed to conceal 
their attachment from her father, as Ramsay wished first, he asserted, to be pos- 
sessed of a certain property which he daily expected would fall to him ; and until 
that, he did not think that he had any right to aspire to the hand of Wil- 
helmina. 

That Ramsay was most sincerely in love, there was no doubt ; he would have 
wedded Wilhelmina even if she had not a sixpence ; but at the same time he was 
too well aware of the advantages of wealth not to fully appreciate it ; and he felt 
the necessity and the justice to Wilhelmina that she should not be deprived, by 
his means, of those luxuries to which she had been brought up. But here there 
was a difficulty arising from his espousing the very opposite cause to that es- 
poused by Mynheer Krause, for the difference of religion he very rightly consider- 
ed as a mere trifle compared with the difference in political feelings. He had 
already weaned Wilhelmina from the political bias imbibed from her father and 
his connexions, without acquainting her with his belonging to the opposite party, 
forthe present. It had been his intention, as seon as his services were required 
elsewhere, to have demanded Wilhelmina’s hand from her father, still leaving him 


court of St Germain’s, to have allowed Mynheer Krause to think what he pleas- 
ed, but not to enter into any explanation. But as Ramsay truly observed, Myn- 
heer Krause had, by his not retaining the secrets confided to him, rendered him- 
self suspected ; and once suspecied with King William, his disgrace, if not ruin, 
was sure tu follow. This fact, so important to Ramsay’s plans, had been com- 
municated in the extracts made by Vanslyperken from the last despatches, and 
Ramsay had been calculating the consequences when Mynheer Krause returned 
discomfited from the presence of the king. 

That Ramsay played a very diplomatic game in the conversation which we 
have repeated is true ; but still it was the best game for Krause, as well as fur 
his own interest, as the events will show. We must, however, remind the 
reader that Ramsay had no idea whatever of the double treachery on the part of 
Vanslyperken, in copying all the letters sent by and to him, as well as extracting 
from the government despatches. 


conversation with the syndic. 


remarks of his own as were calculated to disgust Wilhelmina with the conduct 
of King William, and to make her consider her father as an injured man. He 
informed her of the advice he had given, and then pointed out to her the pro- 
priety of her enforcing his following it, with all the argument of persuasion in 
her power. 

Wilhelmina’s indignation was roused; and she did not fail, when speaking 
with her father, to rail in no measured tones against the King, and to press him 
to quit a country where he had been so ill used. Mynheer Krause felt the same ; 


stances as peculiar as they were unexpected. 

In the mean time, the corporal had gone on shore as usual, and had made the 
widow acquainted with the last attempt upon Smallbones, and the revenge of the 
ship's company. Babette had also done her part 

She had found out that Ramsay lived in the house of the syndic, and that he 
was the passenger brought over by Vanslyperken in the cutter. The widow, 


than ever, anathematized the supposed defunct Smallbones, shed tears over the 
stump of Snarleyyow, and asked Vanslyperken when he intended to give up the 
nasty cutter and lve quietly on shore, 
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CHAPTER XLII. 
In which is shown the imprudence of sleeping in the open air, evenon a summer's night. 

The Yungfrau was not permitted to remain more than two days at her anchor- 
age. Onthe third morning Mr. Vanslyperken’s signal was made to prepare to 
weigh. He immediately answered it, and giving his orders to Short, hastened as 
fast as he could upto the syndic’s house to inform Ramsay, stating that he must 
immediately return on board again, and that the letters must be sent to him. 

msay perceived the necessity of this, and consented. On his return to the 
boat, Mr. Vanslyperken found that his signal to repair on board the frigate had 
been hoisted, and he hastened on board to put on his uniform and obey this order. 
He received his despatches from the captain of the frigate, with orders to proceed 
to sea immediately. Mr. Vanslyperken under the eye of his superior officer 
could not dally or de'ay. He hove short, hoisted his main-sail, and fired a gun as 
signal for sailing, anxiously looking out for Ramsay’s boat with his letters, and 
afraid to go without them. But no boat made its appearance, and Mr. Vanslyper- 
ken was forced to heave up his anchor. Still he did not like to make sail, and 
he remained a few minutes more ; when he at last perceived a small boat coming 
off. At the same time he observed a boat coming from the frigate, and they arri- 
ved alongside the cutter about the same time, fortunately Ramsay's }oat 
the first, and Mr. Vanslyperken had time to carry the letters down below. 

_“ The commandant wishes to know why you do not proceed to sea, sir, in obe- 
dience to your orders ?” said the officer. 

“6 I only waited for that boat to come on board, sir,” replied Vanslyperken to 
the lieutenant. 

‘* And pray from whom does that boat come!” inquired the officer. 

“ From the syndic’s, Mynheer Van Krause,” replied Vanslyperken, not 
knowing what else to say, and thinking that the name of the syndic would be 
sufficient. 

‘* And what did the boat bring off to occasion the delay, sir !”” 

“ A letter or two for England,” replied Vanslyperken. 

“ Very well, sir. I wish you a good morming,” said the lieutenant, who then 
went into his boat, and Vanslyperken made sail. 

The delay of the cutter to receive the syndic’s letters was fully reported the 
same evening to the commandant, who, knowing that the syndic was suspected 
reported the same to the authorities ; and this trifling circumstance only increased 
the suspicions against the unfortunate Mynheer Van Krause. But we must fol- 
low the cutter and those on board of her. Smallbones had remained concealed 
between decks ; his wounds had been nearly healed; and it was now again 
proposed that he should, as soon as they were out at sea, make his appearance to 
frighten Vanslyperken ; and that as soon as they arrived at Portsmouth, he should 
go on shore and desert from the cutter, as Mr. Vanslyperken would of course 
find out that his mother was killed, and the consequences to Smallbones must be 
dangerous, as he had no evidence if Vanslyperken swore that he had murdered 
his mother. But this arrangement was overthrown by events which we shall 
now narrate. It was on the third evening after they had sailed that Mr. Vansly- 
perken walked the deck ; there was no one but the man at the helm abaft. The 
weather was extremely sultry, for the cutter had ran with a fair wind for the first 
forty-eight hours, and had then been becalmed for the last twenty-four, and had 
drifted to the back of the Isle of Wight, when she was not three leagues from 
St. Helen’s. The consequence was, that the ebb tide had now drifted her down 
very nearly opposite to that part of the Island where the eave was situated, of 
which we have made mention. Vanslyperken heard the people talking below ; 
and as usual anxious to overhear what was said, had stopped to listen. He heard 
the name of Smallbones repeated several times, but could not make out what 
was said. Anxious to know, he went down the ladder, and instead of going into 
his cabin, crept softly forward on the lower deck, when he overheard Coble, Short, 
and Spurey in consultation. 

“* We shall be in to-morrow,” said Spurey, “ if a breeze springs up, and then 
it will be too late. Smallbones must frighten him again to-night.” 

“Yes,” replied Short. 

“He shall go into his cabin at twelve o'clock ;—that will be the best way.” 

“* But the corporal—” 

‘“* Hush—there is some one there,” said Spurey, who, attracted by a slight 
noise made by Vanslyperken’s boots, turned short round. 

Vanslyperken retreated, and gained the deck by the ladder. He had hardly 
been up when he observed faces at the hatchway, who were evidently looking to 
ascertain if he was on deck. 

These few words overheard satisfied Vanslyperken that Smallbones was alive, 
and on board of the cutter, and he perceived how he had been played with. His 
rage was excessive ; but he did not know how to act. If Smallbones was alive, 
and that he appeared to be, he must have escaped from his mother, and of course 
the ship’s company must know that his life had been attempted. That he did 
not care much about. He had not done the deed. But how could the lad have 
come on beard ! did he not see him lying dead t It was very strange, and the life 
of the lad must be charmed. At all events, it was a mystery which Mr. Vansly- 
perken could not solve. At first, he thought that he would allow Smallbones to 
come into the cabin, and get a loaded pistol ready for him. The words, “ But 
the corporal,” which were cut short, proved to him that the coporal was no party 
to the affair. Yet it was strange that the ship’s company could have concealed 
the lad without the corporal’s knowledge. Vanslyperken walked and walked, 
and thought and thought. At last, he resolved to go down te his cabin, pretend 
to go to bed, lock his door, which was not his custom, and see if they would 
attempt to come in. He did so; the corporal was dismissed, and at twelve 











in error as to his politics; aud by taking her with him after the marriage to the 


«My dearest Edward, what has detained you se long from me this morning '”’ | but it was not loud, for the cutter had already left him astern. 
inquired Wilhelmina, when he entered the music room about an hour after his | and fainter; at last, it was heard no more, and not one of the watch had been 
disturbed. 

Ramsay then entered into the detail of what had occurred, and wove in such 





his pride had been severely wounded, and it may be truly said that one of the | 
staunchest adherents of the Protestant king was lost by a combination of circum- | murder, there was no chance of his being found out. 


| . 
| was detection. 


who had now almost arranged her plans, received Vanslyperken more amicably | 


o’clock his door was tried, tried again ; but being fast, the party retreated. Van- 
slyperken waited till two bells to ascertain if any more attempts would be made, 
but none were ; so he rose from his bed, where he had thrown himself with his 
clothes on, and opening the door, softly crept up on deck. The night was very 
warm ; but there was a light and increasing breeze, and the cutter was standing 
in close to the shore, to make a long board up on next tack. Vanslyperken 
passed the man at the helm, and walked aft to the taffrail. He stood up on the 
chock to ascertain what way she was making threugh the water, and he was 
meditating upon the best method of proceeding. Had he known where Small- 
bones’ hammock was hung, he would have gone down with the view of ascer- 
taining the fact ; but with a crew so evidently opposed to him, he could not see 
how even the ascertaining .hat Smallbones was on board would be productive ot 
any good consequences. ‘The more Vanslyperken thought, the more he was 
puzzled. The fact is, that he was between the hors of a dilemma. But the devil 
who always helps his favourites, came to the aid of Vanslyperken. The simali 
boat was as usual hoisted up astern, and Mr. Vanslyperken’s eyes were accident- 
ally cast upon it. He perceived a black mass lying on the thwarts, and he exam- 
ined it more closely. He heard snoring: it was one of the ship’s company 
sleeping there against orders. He leant over the taffrail, and pulled aside the 
great-coat which covered the party. He looked attentively on the face ; there 
| was no doubt it was Smallbones himself. From a knowledge of the premises, 
| Vanslyperken knew at once the lad was in his power. The boat, after being 
| hauled up with tackles, was hung by a single rope at each davit. It was very 
| broad in proportion to its length, and was secured from motion by a single gripe 
| which confined it in its place, bowsing it close to the stern of the cutter, and pre- 
| venting it from turning over bottom up, which, upon the least weight upon one 
| gunnel or the other, would be inevitably the case. Smallbones was lying close 
to the gunnel, next to the stern of the cutter. By letting go the gripe, therefore, 
| the boat would immediately turn bottom up, and Smallbones would be dropped 
| intothe sea. Vanslyperken carefully examined the fastenings of the gripe, found 
| that they were to be cast off by one movement, and that his success was certain ; 
but still he was cautious. ‘The man at the helm must hear the boat go over; he 
| might hear Smallbones cry for assistance. So Vanslyperken went forward to the 
| man at the helm, and desired him to go down and desire Corporal Van Spitter 

to mix a glass of brandy and water, and send it np by him, and that he would steer 
| the vessel till he came up again. The man went down to execute his order, and 
| Vanslyperken steered the cutter for half a minute, during which he looked for- 
| ward to ascertain if any one was moving. All was safe; the watch was all 
| fast asleep forward ; and Vanslyperken, leaving the cutter to steer herself, lias- 
| tened aft and cast off the gripe ; the boat as he caleulated, immediately turned 
| over, and the sleeping Smallbones fell into the sea. Vanslyperken hastened back 
to the helm, and put the cutter’s head yeht. He heard the cry of Smallbones, 
It was fainter 





“ Tf ever you haunt me again,” muttered Vanslyperken, “ may I be hanged.” 

We particularly call the attention of the reader to these words of Mr. Vansly- 
perken. 

The man returned with the brandy and water, with which Vanslyperken drank 
bon voyage to poor Smallbones. He then ordered the cutter to be put about ; 
and as soon as she was round, he went down into his cabin, and tamed in with 
greater satisfaction than he had for a long time. 

“« We shall have got rid of him at last, my poor dog,” said he, patting Snarley- 
yow’shead. ‘ Your enemy is gone for ever.” 

And Mr. Vanslyperken slept soundly, because, although he had committed a 
We soon get accustomed 
to crime. Before he started at the idea of murder, now all that he cared for 


| Good night to you Mr. Vanslyperken. 


| CHAPTER XLII. 
| In which Smallbones changes from a king’s man into a smuggler, and also changes his sex 


If we adhered to the usual plans of historical novel writers, we should in this 
instance leave Smallbones to what must appear to have been his inevitable fate, 
| and then bring him en the stage again with a coup-de-theatre when least expected 
| by thereader, But that is notourintention. We consider that the wterest o 
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tis our narration cf by-gone events is quite sufficient without condescending to | of the country, whether arising from the Fees of Office, the ead of ee c= 
what is called clap-trap ; and there are so many people in our uarrative continu- | Royalty paid upon the produce of the Mines 3 asailso the — 0 pre Ma 
ally labouring under deception of one kind or another, that we need not add to it | Duties. The Lands of the E FORRES Ore OR effect mortgage slisd/oa to e for t- 
by attempting to mystify our readers, who, on the contrary, we shall take with us | missioner a Salary out of all proportion to the duties he ws ¢ od = 0 per, —- 
familiarly by the hand, and like a faithful historian, lead them through the events | Since his appointment in 1831, £5624 8s. 10d. have been or = — < 
in the order in which they occurred, and point out to them how they all lead to 107,923 acres of Lands sold, and the whole amount except th D ; a ne 
onecommon end. With this intention in view, we shall now follow the fortunes | been taken to pay the Commissioner, and defray the expenses of t ' oper me = ; 
of Smallbones, whom we left floundering in about seven fathoms water. while all the Mines and Minerals of the Province are held under a ow = = y 

The weather was warm, even sultry, as we said before ; but notwithstanding | years by a wealthy English Company, without the consent of, and independen 
which, and notwithstanding he was a very tolerable swimmer, considering that | of all control by the Representatives of the People. 
le was so thin, Smallbones did not like it. ‘To be woke out of profound sleep, The Council reply. 
and all of a sudden to find yourself floundering out of your depth about half a H. M. Council do not feel called upon to make any observations upon the claim 
mile from the nearest land, is any thing but agreeable ; the transition is too rapid. | of the House of Assembly to the King’s Casual and Territorial Revenue. When- 
Smallbones descended a few feet before he cuuld divest himself of the folds of the | ever it shall be His Majesty's pleasure to make or listen to any offer respecting It, 
Flusbing coai which he had wrapped himself up in. It belonged to Cobble: he | to or from the Assembly of Nova Scotia, the Council will then and not till then, 
nad purchased it ata sale shop on the Point, for seventeen shillings and sixpence ; feel themselves justified in entering upon that topic. 
and moreover was as good as new. Inconsequence of this delay below water-| They cannot, however, pass over this branch of the Address without adverting 
mark, Smallbones had very little breath left in his body when he rose to the sur- | tothe complaint it contains against the present mode of disposing of the Crown 
face ; and he could not inflate his lungs so as to call loud until the cutter had | Lands in this Province. If the existing system 1s found to be objectionable, H. 
walked away from him at least one hundred yards, for she was slipping fast | M. Council are not chargeable with introducing It. They beg leave to refer to 
through the water ; and another minute plainly proved to Smallbones that he was | the annexed copy of a Report of a Committee of the Council, to show how stren- 
left to his own resources. uously they opposed it when it was first suggested by H. M. Government at 

At first the lad had imagined that it was an accident, and that the rope had | Home. 
given way with his weight ; but when he found that no attention was paid to his} We now give the remainder of the Address— 
€xiea, hhe then was convinced that it wes the work of Mr. Vanslyperken. | Apart from the mere question of Judges’ Fees, this Assembly is convinced 

« By gum, he’s a done for me at last. Well, I don't care. I can die but 

| 








; rs that the presence of the Chief Justice at the Council Board has a tendency to 
once, that’s a sartain sure ; and he'll go to the devil, that’s sartin sure. lessen the respect which the People ought to feel for the Courts over which he 

And Smallbones, with this comfortable assurance, continued to strike out for presides ; while the position occupied there by the Collectors of Customs aud 
the land, which indeed he had but little prospect of ever making ; | Excise is aleo unwise. 

“A shame for to come for to go to murder a poor lad three or four times over, | Though this Assembly might illustrate the evils arising from the structure of 
sputtered Sinallbones, after a time feeling his strength fail him. He then turned | 46 Council by other examples, sad experience has taught them that it is not 
on his back to ease his arms. : : always safe to attempt to convey to the foot of the Throne representations that 

«J can’t do it nohow, J sees that,”’ said Smallbones. ‘So I may just as well are disagreeable to its Members. A years’ Revenue, and all the appropriations, 
zo down like a dipsy lead.” rae ; ‘ were sacrificed in a protracted struggle with the Upper Branch in 1830; and, 

But as he muttered this, and was making up his mind to discontinue further during the present Session, the Assembly found itself compelled, by a regard to 
exertions, (not a very easy thing to do when you are about to go into another public interest, to rescind a series of Resolutions, passed after grave deliberation, 
~world,) still floating on his back, with his eyes fixed on the — heavens, and comprehending many of the topics touched on in this Address. The evils 
thinking, as Smallbones afterwards narrated himself, ‘ that there warn't much ol arising from the structure of the Council are heightened, and rendered more inju- 
live for in this ere world, and considering what there could be in that ere,” lis | 10.4. “by the practice adhered to by that Body, of shutting out the People from 
head struck against something hard. Smallbones immediately turned round in| 16: deliberations. ‘This practice they still maintain, although it is opposed to 
the water to see what it was, and found that it was one of the large corks which | 11.44 of the House of Lords in England— that of the Legislative Councils of Lower 
supported a heavy net laid out across the tide, for the taking of shoal fish. r he Canada, New Brunswick and Newfoundland ; and notwithstanding the murmurs 
cork was barely sufficient to support his weight, but it gave him a certain relief, and complaints of the People, for a long series of years, and the representations 
and time to look about him, asthe saying is. The lad underran the net andcork nad senenneteumenn of tee I seen y , 
with his hands until he arrived at the end nearest the shore, for it was three or [ie tun Misses tne pay 0 pe dex Ticitiths Tastivetionn, ead 0 éetlte t 
four hundred yards long. When he arrived there, hecontrived to bring some of the preserve to themselves and their Children the advantages of the Constitution 
corks together, until he had quite sufficient for his support ; and then Smallbones under which their brethren on the other side of the Atlantic have enjoyed so 
voted himself pretty comfortable, after all; for the water was very warm, and much prosperity and happiness ; they cannot but feel that those they represent 
now quite smeoth. participate but slightly in these blessings. They know that the spirit of that Con- 

Smallbones, as the reader may have observed during the narration, was a lad | ot ution —the genius of those Institutions, is complete responsibility to the Peo- 
of most indisputable courage and of good principles. Had it been his fortune ple by whose resources, and for whose benefit, they are maintained. But, in this 
to have been born among the higher classes, and to have had all the advantages Colony the People ana their Representatives are powerless, exercising upon the 
of education, he might have turned outa hero. As it was, he did his duty well heoall Cosssnment very little influence, and possessing no effectual control. In 
So Gant state of Jie to, whieh he had boon outed ; and as he seid in his speech to England, the People, by one vote of their Representatives, can change the Minis- 
the men on the forecastle,. he feared God, honoured the king, and was the try, and alter any course of policy injurious to their interests ; here the Ministry 
natural enemy of the devil. ' : : are your Majesty's Council, combining Legislative, Judicial and Executive pow- 

The Chevalier Bayard was nothing more, only he had a wider field for his ex- ers—holding their seats for life, though nominally at the pleasure of the Crown; 
extions and his talents ; but the armed and accoutred Bayard did not show more | and often treating with indifference the wishes of the People, and the Represent- 
courage and conduct when leading armies to victory, than did the unarmed Small- ations of the Commons. In England, the Representative Branch can compel a 
bones against Vanslyperken and his dog. We consider that i his way Small- redress of grievances, by withholding the Supplies: here, they have no such 
hones was quite as great a nero as the chevalier, for no man can do more than his | remedy, because the Salaries of nearly all the Public Officers, being provided for 
a tadeed, it is unreasonable to ex; ons. , by permanent Laws, or paid out of the Casual and Territorial Revenues, or from 
; Ww hile Smallbones hung on to the corks, he was calculating his chances of the produce of duties collected under Imperial Acts, a stoppage of Supplies, while 
— saved. | it would inflict great injury upon the Community, by leaving Roads, Bridges, and 

“‘ If so be as how they comes to take up the nets in the morn, why then I other essential services unprovided for, would not touch the emoluments of the 
think I may hold on; but if so be they waits, why then they'll find me dead as a | nade Of Tenartments in the Council, or of any but scbordianie Offcere of the 
fish,” said Smallbones, who seldom ventured above a monosyllable, and whose | tae oe " . 7 iia nail : 
language, if not considered as pure English, was certainly amazingly Saxon. An | As aremedy for these grievances, we implore your Majesty to grant us an 
then Smallbones began to reflect whether it was not necessary that he should sor Elective Legislative Council ; or, to separate the Executive from the Legislative 
give Mr. Vanslyperken before he died; and his pros and cons ended with his | (6. nei] providing for a just Representation of all the great interests of the Pro- 
thinking he could, for it was his duty. However, he would not be in a hurry vince in both : and by the introduction into the former of some Members of the 
abeut it; he thought that was the last thing he need do; but as for the dog, he | : ee : . Pir 1 “ ; 
a *t obli ae : “te >? — | popular Branch, and otherwise securing responsibility to the Commons, confer 
Pee -¢ bliged to forgive him, that was certain,—as certain as that his tail was off ; | upon the People of this Province, what they value above all other possessions, 
and Smallbones, up to his chin in the water, grinned so at the remembrance, that thes eesinas of the Meitick Constiteti 
he took in more salt water than was pleasant. He spit it out again, and then ee eT 
looked up at the stars, which were twinkling above him. 

«IT wonder what o'clock it is,” thought Spallbones, when he thought he heard 
# distant sound. Smallbones pricked up his ears, and listened; yes, it was in | 
eegular cadence, and became louder and louder. It was a boat pulling, | 

** Well, Iam sure,” thought Smallbones, “they'll think they ha’ caught a | 
‘queer fish, anyhow,” and he waited very patiently for the fishermen to come up. | tendency is directly the reverse. Nor if he were removed from that situation do 
At last, he perceived the boat, which was very long, and pulled many oars. | the Council see who could be selected with equal advantage to the Public to pre- 


«* They be the smugglers,” thought Smallbones, ‘I wonder whether they’ll pick | side over their deliberations. If it is essential fora Member of the Legal Profes- | 
a poor lad up. Boat, ahoy !" 


sion to hold that situation, and the Council think it is—none can be supposed 

The boat continued to pass towards the coast, impelled at the speed of seven | more free from objection than a person who is at the Head of the Judicial Estab- 

<r eight miles an hour, and was now nearly abreast of Smallbones, and not fifty | lishment of the country, and who is every day in the habit of investigating and 
yards from him. | expounding the existing Laws 

“T say, boat, ahoy !"’ screamed Smallbones to the extent of his voice | The Chief Justices of this Province have been Presidents of the Council since 

He was heard this time, and there was a pause in the pulling, the boat still | itsformation. The present Chief Justice has for upwards of twenty years com- 


driving through the water with the impulse which had been given her, as if she | bined the offices of Judge and Councillor, and no instance has been adduced even 
required no propelling power. | in the Debates upon this Address, of his ever having allowed Political feeling to 

“‘T say, you ar’n't a going for to come for to leave a poor lad here to be drown- | bias his Judicial Decisions. The usage is in strict analogy with that of the House 
ec, are you!” of Lords, and of all the Legislative Councils of America,—and so far is it from 

“That's Smallbones, I'll swear,” cried Jemmy Ducks, who was steering the | being the case that all Judges ought to be excluded from the Legislature, that at 
‘oat, and who immediately shifted the helm. this very time the Chief Justices of the Superior Courts in England, have seats 

But Sir Robert Barclay paused ; there was too much at stake to run any risk, | in the House of Lords. 
even to save the life of a fellow creature. | Itis text said that the appointment of the Collector of the Customs, and the 

‘ss You takes time for to think on it, anyhow,” cried Smallbones ; “ you are Collector of the Excise to the Council Board, is unwise. 

Zong for to leave a fellow Christian stuck like a herring ina fishing-net, are Upon this the Council would observe, that the Office of Collector of the Cus- 
you! You would not like it yourself, anyhow,” roe | toms in every Colony is one of very great importance and responsibility. Upon 

“Tt is Smailbones, sir,” repeated Jemmy Ducks, “and I'li vouch for himas a! him devolves the duty of enforcing those Laws which are made for the regula- 
iad that's good and true.” tion of the general Trade and Commerce of the Empire, and which frequently 

Sir Robert Barclay no longer hesitated. come in conflict with local interests in the Colony. H. M. Council are of opin- 
up ion, that it will be injudicious to take any step which will tend to diminish the in- 
fluence and importance of the Person who holds this office. It is the interest of 
the Government to uphold such an Officer—who cannot be expected to act with 
becoming independence where his duty brings him into conflict with influential 
men in the Colony, if his office is deemed to be a disqualification for a seat at the 
Counc:l Board. 

The knowledge of the Laws relating to the Trade of the Empire, with which 
he must make himse!f familiarly acquainted, renders him a most valuable Member 
in the discussion of all Fiscal Questions, and the Council have no hesitation in 
stating their opinion, that his exclusion would be most unwise 

The Address next alludes to the difference which arose between the House of 
Assembly and the Council. in the year 1830. Many Gentlemen who now sit at | 

So rs I seZisle , D . 

The cargo was landed, and Smallbones, who was very cold, was not sorry to | inge of that Session were vindicated at the time, and ae the Council beloea ae | 

assist. He carried up his load with the rest, and as usual the women come down | the ; , 














| 
| Observations of H. M. Council on the foregoing and in conclusion. 
It is next asserted that the presence of the Chief Justice at the Council | 


Board, has a tendency to lessen the respect which the People ought to feel for 
the Courts over which he presides. 


The Council cannot agree in this opinion.—-On the contrary they think that its 





“Give way, my lads, and pick him | 

‘Jn a minute Smallbones was hauled in over the gusnel, and was seated on the 
stern-sheets opposite to Sir Robert. 

“Tt's a great deal colder out of the waterthan in, that’s sartain,”’ observed 
Smailbenes, shivering. 

“Give way, my lads, we've no time to stay,” cried Sir Robert 

“Take this, Smallbones,”’ said Jemmy 

“Why, so itis, Jemmy Ducks!” replied Smallbones, with astonishment 
* Why, how did you come here ?” 

“* Sarcumstances,” replied Jemmy. ‘ How did you come there 7” 

‘* Sarcumstances, too, Jemmy,” replied Smalibones 


“ Keep silence!” said Sir Robert, and nothing more was said until the 
iuggzer dashed into the cave. 











Satine a tention i the satisfaction of H. M. Government. j 
a Wh » who have we here’” eaia : — To the observations respecting the events of the present Session, the Council | 
deine his load.“ Whe , ye one of the women to whom Smallbones was | reply that they did not require the House of Assembly to rescind their Series of 
a“ Vea,” seclied TE s t's Smalibones : . ai Resolutions, but merely those expressions in one of them, respecting tho Mem- 
a That’ a; ’ 'B } mm ’ rapier But how a here, Nancy bers of H. M. Council, which a regard to Decorum, should have prevented from 
at oe ing. a 10wW Came you, my lad?” replied Nancy appearing upon their Journals 
“Tcu y water, anyhow.” 2 . en . , 
os Well, wl pat po 4 iiiems 2 ean enor: dheaee? ; es As it respects the Council deliberating with closed doors. 
at y ee oe . you know there’s no going back. : | hat practice has ever prevailed in this Province, and until lately in all the 
h ‘stianlik Ih t want to go back, Nancy ; but what is to be done other Colonies in British North America 
anchrist 10pe. , . ‘_- er ; , , . 
ae We're all cocd we —_—" w net : The Council of Nova Scotia would, probably, have followed the recent exam- 
ond sen ae ates oi allen amanties oo ee e don't bow down to idols, | ple of the Counci!s in some of the other Provinces before this time, had it not 
ma ne cay ha epee oo a Acalitte been for the improper interference of the House of Assembly. 
“a We to inate oe seme os ether eoanle :° ; - iaheaaas - The Council think that his Majesty will see, with some surprise, the extent of 
scree tien Se : ther people ; and as for the kinz, we love him and | the claim made by the House of Assembly, in the latter part of their Address. 
= Ae 4 The request to have an elective Legislative Council, and the desire t der tl 
“ Well. the he NE Ae a re ae | H e Leg il, sire to render the 
son then ll, then I suppose that’s all right,” replied Smaiibone But where do | salary of every officer of the Government subject to an annual vote of that Body, 
ar by which the House of Assembly will have it in their powe , 
‘Come with me; take your load up, and I will show you ; for the sooner vou | ¢ lic fi ance ag Sees Se eee ee 
are there, the bette The boat will be off halfan} age sooner yOu | from those public functionaries, the performance of whose duties are essential 
“ Off where ~ , Sins again In haifan hour, if { mistake not.’ | to the maintenance and regulation of civil society, unless the other Branches of 
a ae. | the Legislature uniformly yield to their dictates, are demands so utterly incon- 
«* Fo France, with <= f uly yiel t S so utterly incon 
ote ton tie 1 a message to the king d a | sistent with the principles of the British Constitution, that the Council feel it 
iy, the king’s in Holland. We left him there when we sailed would be improper for them to weste the time of H. M. Gov tt ¥ 
} } ‘ sy bal 7 ad Oult d . t vas -] ne ° é ’ Tt » y 7 
** Pooh, so ' Come along.”"—( To be continued.) any pt Fate ie upon this part of the Address ernment by making 
, - : al 4 us & Ps SS. 
rinted rMISSION O thor and Publishers 2 
[ y permission of the Author and Publishers. } In answer to the alteruative proposed by the House of Assembly, of sepa- 
—— a . ‘ " - 
rating the Executive from the Legislative Council, H. M. Council beg leave to 
‘ 7 ‘ r wo T r ‘ —— . Ss 
COLONIAL GRIEVANCES—NOVA SCOTIA. refer to the opinion which they were formerly required to give upon that subject | 
[Resumed from our last.] by the Right. Hon. Viscount Goderich, when Secretary of State for the Co- | 
THE REVENUE he eee 1 cae th ' ( 
« ‘ , a a as P -A copy of that opinion extracted from the proceedings of the Executiv soun- 
fhe House of Assembly in its address further saith— | cil of the "7th Mav. 183 1 is hereante pola the Executive - 
The people of this I TOUNCE have for years asserted, and still most respectfully The sentiments of the Council upon that important’ subject are not only un- 
assert, their right to control and distribute the Casual and Territorial Revenues . ¥ 


| changed, but have been strongly confirmed by subsequent events in his Majesty's 
‘ 
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North American Colonies, where great pains have been recently taken by persons 
unfriendly to Monarchial Institutions, to excite discontent. These innovators 
however, are aware that if they were plainly to express their wishes they would 
defeat their own plans, for the great body of the people are loyal subjects, and 
would indignantly reject any direct proposal that would lead them to swerve from 
their allegiance to their Sovereign. These designing men therefore endeavour 
to induce them to believe that they are deprived of the rights of Englishmen— 
that they have not equal political power with their fellow-subjects at Home— 
that the Councils are arbitrary bodies appointed by the Crown, and although 
called the Upper Branch of the Legislature, have no resemblance to the House 
of Lords. 

Now it is unquestionably true that the Councils have little—very little, resem- 
blance to the House of Lords ; and it cannot be doubted that every attempt to 
create a Body in the Colonies that shall resemble the House of Lords will prove 
a failure—the greatest of which, however, would be that of an Elective Council. 
Precluded then by our situation in the Colonies from having among ourselves 
anything approaching to that august Body, we should look to the general origin 
of Colonial Constitutions. 

Most of them and that of Nova Scotia amongst them, were founded upon 
the King’s Instructions issued upon the responsibility of the Ministers of the 
day. 

Those Instructions in the first instance committed the Government of the Co- 
lony to the Governor and a Council therein named, with directions however, that 
whenever the population should become sufficiently numerous, a House of As- 
sembly should be elected by the people to represent them, which House of As- 
sembly in conjunction with the Governor and Council should then become the 
Legislature of the Province, and be authorized to pass laws for the regulation 
and government of its inhabitants. Under this Constitution every person resid- 
ing in this Province has settled himself here, and unless some positive infringe- 
ment of it has been made which affects his rights, he has no legitimate cause of 
complaint. 

If however this Constitutidn can now be improved, it would be as unwise to 
refuse to improve it because those who seek such improvement may not have a 
positive legal right to it, as it would be imprudent to hazard a change in order 
apparently to improve its theory, without the prospect of any practical good. 

Jt must here be repeated that these observations are not addressed to those 
who are desirous of vesting all power in the Democratic Branch—they will think 
every measure that has a tendency to introduce Republicanism to be a practical 
good—but to those who are desirous of assimilating our Institutions as much as 
possible to those of the British Constitution, it is asserted that a Legislative 
Council created in addition to and distinct from the Executive Council, would 
bear no more resemblance to the House of Lords than the present Council does 
—and that it would only increase the machinery of the Constitution and render it 
more cumbrous, without producing any real benefit to the Province. 

From the extent of the Elective Franchise, and the freedom which every 
Elector possesses to exercise his own opinion inthe choice of a Representative, 
the people are as fully represented as they can be in any country where universal 
suffrage does not prevail. No measure can now pass of which their Representa- 
tives disapprove, nor could any measure pass of which the Government disap- 
proved—if there was a legislative Council concurring with the House of Assembly 
in the adoption of such measure. For so long as we form a part of the British 
Empire, the King’s Representative here must not shrink from putting a nega- 
tive upon any act contrary to his Instructions, or to the views He and his Execu- 
tive Council entertain, upon any subject in which the local interests of the Colony 
clash with the general interests of the Empire. 

But if a new Body neither Elective, Hereditary nor Executive, were created, it 
would bear no analogy either to the British or Colonial Constitutions. 

The fluctuating state of Colonial society,—the universal divisions of the 
property of a deceased person among his children orrelatives, and the general 
feelings and habits of the people, prevent the growth of Aristocracy among us 
We cannot therefore found any branch of the Legislature here upon Aristocratic 
principles. Our Laws must be enacted by those who represent the feelings and 
wishes of the great body of the People, and those who constitute the Govern- 
ment ofthe Country. And et the machinery of Colonial Legislation be render- 
ed ever so complex, these after all will be the two and the only two principles 
that can be introduced into it. 

The interposition of the Council between the Governor and the House of 
Assembly, is judicious ; they form a part of the community, and their families,— 
their property and their descendants will be affected by the Laws they consent to 
enact—while their connection with the Government will naturally render them 
desirous of upholding the King’s authority. 

Thus we have a Govenor to represent the Crown—a House of Assembly fully 
representing the People—and a Council interested in supporting both. 

Neither the result of the experiment made upon the Canadas in the year 1791, 
nor that more recently tried in New Brunswick, is such as to induce thinking 
persons among us to wish for its extention to Nova Scotia. 

H. M. Council feel the embarrassment of thus advocating the continuance of 
their own Body, with all the executive and Legislative powers, and they there- 
fore in conclusion would observe, that the greater part of the Members now com- 
posing it were selected from the community, and summoned tothe Council Board 
without solicitation on their part. A large majority of them are unconnected 
with the Government by any office ; and although not insensible to the honor 
that was conferred upon them by their Sovereign when He called them to his 
Council, they are quite willing to retire into private life whenever he shall deem it 
right to dispense with their services . but while they retain their seats, they are 
urged by a sense of duty to vindicate their own characters—to preserve the rights 
of the body to which they belong, and to give their opinions respectfully but ex- 
plicity to H. M. Government, upon a subject so deeply affecting the interest of 
all the King’s subjects in His Province of Nova Scotia. 





TT 


FROM ENGLAND. 
By the Albany, from Havre. 


We are indebted to the Courier and Enquirer for the following translations and 
extracts from the French papers. 


It does not appear that intelligence of our suspension of specie payments had 
as yet reached England and France, but the refusal of the Bank of England to 
continue their support of the American houses in London. has produced the re- 
sult we apprehended. The Houses of Wilson, Wilde, Wiggin, Bell & Grant, 
and Gowan & Marx, of London, have failed. To a certain extent, the conse- 
quences will be felt here no doubt, to the general embarrassment. Messrs, 
Wilson, and Messrs. Bell & Grant, are among the oldest Commercial houses in 
England and enjoyed what the French call an European reputation. Their fall 
must excite the regrets of all commercial men. 

In France, though the embarrassments of the day, are no doubt severely felt, it 
does not seem that as yet any very serious consequences have ensued. Louis 
Phillippe and his Court seem entirely engaged with the marriage of the Duke of 
Orleans. 

From the London Times. 

“ The great blow, so long held in terror over the city, having fallen, the inves- 

tigation into its causes and consequences has begun, and observation has been 


| vividly on the alert, to learn all that has been possible to collect on the subject. 


There is a notion abroad, that in giving guarantees for the American houses, an 
engagement has at the same time been entered into, by the establishments who 
thus came forward to give a preference to the Bank, in case of failure, over al! 
other creditors. This supposition has been the subject of much remark and dis- 
cussion, of a very indignant description. ‘That the Bank should take their chance 
for such a guarantee with other contingent creditors having the power of making 
their own selection of the parties, and inquiry into their solvency, was a positiou 
injurious in itself to the body of creditors ; but that they should be permitted, by 
a secret arrangement, to absorb the whole of the property in the event of any se- 
rious disaster, is what any man who is exposed to suffer by it will at once pro- 
nounce a downright robbery. And out of this, too, they will learn something of 
an iniquitous principle with which it is involved, in any Bank interference to 
support, or as the approved and admirable phrase is, ‘“ bolster up” cértain houses. 

If they are allowed to fall when their own indiscretion has brought them into a 
situation to apply for such support, all the creditors obtain their fair proportion of 
the assets ; but this bolstering enables a few artful men to secure all that is owed 
them, and leave nothing to the rest. The fact is notorious, that where houses 
have received Bank assistance, and afterwards failed, as is by the way, generally 
the case, the division among the great body of creditors has been uniformly a very 
small one. If the secret history of these ‘American guarantees could be made 
known, it would disclose in that respect a frightful picture. 

The extent of it, too, must have been enormous, for as few took engagements 
for more than £20,000 and the average probably did not exceed £10,000, from 
100 to 150 houses must have got thus entangled with the Bank, and the Ameri- 
can houses they were endeavouring to “ bolster up.” It is well known, that 
when these circumstances reached foreign countries, for concealment in such a 
case, was altogether out of the question, they produced a general distrust of the 
merchants of London, who were all, as it could not be known who did assist, in- 
volved in the genera! censure of imprudence. 

This is a state of things, one of the consequences of the “ bolstering” system, 
which is a positive evil of the greatest magnitude, and must not be lost sight of 
wien the Legislature come to sit in Judgment, as they must undoubtedly do, on 
the conduct of the Bank in this whole affair. The actual imprudence of the 
Bank, for so, there is little doubt, it will now be termed, in taking this step, will 
be visited, as it is now pretty evident, by a severe retribution. A very large and 
absolute loss must be incurred. We have heard it taken as a rough estimate at 
£700,000, but we should not be surprised were it much larger. 
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Weare happy to have it in our power to state that the failure of the three great 
American houses is not expected to be attended with anything like the disastrous 
consequences that many persons have predicted. With a liberal allowance for bad 
debts, Messrs. Thomas Wilson and Co., Messrs. George Wilde and Co., and 
Messrs. Timothy Wiggin and Co., are, we are assured, each of them able to 
exhibit assets to the amount of from two to three hundred thousand pounds be- 
yond that of their liabilities , and although the arrangement of the affairs may be 
‘a work of time, no doubt whatever can, therefore, be entertained as to the issue. 
Messrs. T. Wiggin and Co. have issued the following Circular : 

London, June 3. 

“« Being under the painful necessity of suspending payment we are anxious to 
diminish fear and excitement as much as possible ; and, therefore, solicit attention 
to the statement which we presented to the Bank of England, which was as 
follows, viz :— 





Bill engagements, but since reduccd, £684,700 
Private creditors, 23,400 
Advanced by the Bank against notes of debtors, 200,000 
908,100 
Assets after deducting £103,800 for bad debts, and which we 

deem extravagant, 1,392,800 
484,700 

Deduct subscribed fund, 200,000 

Our surplus capital will be, £284,700 


«: We trust we shall be able in time to pay every one in full, and we shall 
therefore propose to our creditors to wind up our concern under inspection which 
we hope will meet your approbation.” 

Measures have been taken to provide for the drafts drawn by all the Banks in 
Canada on the American Houses. Smith, Payne & Smith intervene for the 
Montreal Bank. The Bank of British North America for the Bank of the City 
of Montreal. Glynn, Mills, Halifax & Co. for the Bank of Upper Canada, and 
The London Joint Stock Bank for the Commercial Bank of Maitland. The 
promptness with which these arrangements have been made, does honour to the 
manner in which these banks have conducted their business. Itis also an indi- 
cation of the sound state of Canadian commerce.—Zondon Standard, trans- 
lated. 

The liabilities of the houses of Wiggin, Wilson & Wildes, are reduced to 
£2,100,000 sterling, in the proportion of 6,9, and £600,000 each. They owe 
vesides to the Bank, one million and a quarter, advanced on security.— Globe, 
translated. 

The Court of Directors have published this morning the following notice : 

The Governor and company of the Bank of England give notice that from 
and after the Ist inst. they will receive proposals for loans on approved bills of 
exchange at 90 days. —These loans must be reimbursed on the 15th July next, 
or be with interest at 5 per cent. per annum. None will be received for less 
than £2000 sterling. 

Bank of England, June 1, 1837.—Morning Post, translated. 


It appears that the quarterly average of the weekly liabilities and assets of the 
Bank of England, by comparison with the last similar return, shows a decrease 
in the circulation of £61,000, a decrease in the Deposites of £50,000, a de- 
crease in the Securities of £445,000, and an increase in the Bullion of £233,000. 
—Observer. 

London, June 2. 

We regret to state, that the prospects of trade in Paisley are daily assuming a 
deeper gloom. The number of unemployed is on the increase, and now amounts 
to 1,570. The total number suffering severe privations exceeds 15,000.— 
Scotsman. 

Matters seem to be coming to a crisis. We believe we do not exaggerate in 
saying, that there never before were so many operatives idle in this country, and 
every week adds to the number.— Leeds Times. 

Paris, June 7 

With the London journals of Monday we have received, in our usual corres- 
pondence, the commencement of the sittings in both Houses of Parhament. It 
will be seen that Lord Brougham called the attention of the Lords to the state of 
public business before them, owing principally to the dilatoriness of the House of 
Commons. 

In the Lower House the principal business was a motion by Mr. Attwood. on 
the existing commercial distresses of the country, which he was left speaking 
upon at post hour. The following are extracts from the journals :— 

“ Stock Exchange, June 5, Twelve o’clock.—Consols opened heavily, being 
first quoted for Account 90 buyers, they are now 804 to 91. Exchequer Bills 
are 35 to 37 pm. The Foreign Funds have exhibited more firmness than on 
Saturday, and prices are higher. ‘The United States Bank Post Notes are lower, 
aud not at aft in favour with the dealers ; they are 92} to 93. 

“ Two o’ clock.—Consols continue at 903 to 91 ; Spanish 212 to 22} ey-div 

‘ Four o’clock.—Conso!s for account closed at 91. 

* From Liverpool we learn that the commercial accounts received there from 
London had occasioned much anxiety, but up to Saturday, no failure of import- 
ance had been announced. Indeed it seems to be the opinion here that the 
amount now in circulation in Lancashire of the acceptances of American mer- 
chants, resident in London, is less extensive than has been generally imagined. — 
Herald. 


“ Several of the cabinet ministers held a meeting this morning at the Home 
Office. — Standard. 

London, June 3. 

The King is declared one day to be ‘‘ much better ;”’ the next, to be ‘ perfect- 
ly convalescent ;” thea his Majesty having passed a good night, is improving ; in 
short, if the courtly chronicler and the Post were to be depended upon, the King 
should have appeared at the Spitalfields ball on Thursday, like a ‘ giant refresh- 
ed.” But we fear that William the 4th is still very far from well; for the le- 
vees have been put off for a fortnight, the grand dinner to the Knights of the 
Bath indefinitely postponed, and Sir H. Halford has not been released from daily 
attendance at the Castle. The Queen is said to have nearly recovered from her 
potracted indisposition ; but this also we take with a few grains of allowance.— 
Spectator 

FRANCE. 

Stock Exchange, June 6—-Half-past Four.—The market has been much firm- 
erto day, anda good deal of business transacted. 
proved 10c. ; 
risen 15c, 

Paris, June 7.—The Bank of Lyons gives notice under date of 25th May, 
that on and after the 26th it would discount paper on that city, not having more 
tian thirty days torun, at 3 percent per annum. 

Paris, June 7.—Commercial Crisis.—Fifty-three bankruptcies took place in 
Paris during the month of May. In January there were 37 failures, in February 
38, in March 61, in April 40—total 229, since the Ist January, without compre- 


hending the suspensions of payment which occurred without the intervention of 
the tribunals of justice. 


For cash, Fives have im- 
Threes l5c. For the end of the month, Fives and Threes have 


SPAIN. 

News from the Frontier.—They write from Bedous to the 1st June. 

“They inform me to-day for certain that 630 men of the vanguard of the Car- 
list army having fallen into an ambuscade, have been obliged to lay down their 
arms, but not till after having displayed for a long time a courage which surpris- 
ec the Christinos themselves. 

‘The main body of Don Carlos’ army was too far distant to be able to arrive 
in time to assist their intrepid companions, who had gone before to examine their 
route. 

“ The desertion of the Navarrese which began some days since continues, and 
itis probable that few of these people will accompany Don Carlos into Catalonia 
if he is able to get there at all. The Navarrese are not fond of fighting, except 
‘0 their own country and for their own defence.” —Mess. des Pyrenees. 

A letter from Oleron, 2d June, contains the following news : 

“The courier from Saragossa has arrived, but not that from Madrid, which 
Causes us to suppose that there are some squadrons on the grand route, 


Don Carlos or his expedition was yet at Barbastro on the 30th ; some say it is 
from necessity, others, that it is in order to rest his troops from their fatigue, all 
iOwever agree that a Carlist brigade has passed the Cinca with the wounded ; 
but that it was obliged to retreat as far as Estadilla and to return to Barbastro, 
Wuere itis said that 2500 factious Catalonians also entered. The result is that 
‘fairs continue in statu quo. The Carlists say they took possession of Lodosa, 
Wile we have news from Ribera, that informs us that they have been driven off 


il DON SEBASTIAN’S MOVEMENTS. 
_ *t will be seen by the documents we subjoin that a variety of intelligence has 
‘*cently arrived from Madrid, and that every-one’s curiosity is excited, and his 
Se niion suspended, by the late very sudden and extraordinary movement of Don 
F It appears by the concurrent testimony of these accounts that, with 
he y ‘ew of deceiving Generals Espartero and Evans, and leading them to occupy 
—— in a Vain conflict upon subordinate points, Don Sebastian divided his 
;, /¥ Into two very unequal parts,—one of them, according to the most reasona- 
_, ccounts, amounting to 28,000 men, whilst the smaller division or brigade did 
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from the Journal des Debats. ‘‘ It is true,” says the very intelligent writer (pro- 
bably some French general very well acquainted with the country), ‘that Don 
Sebastian is marching neither for Upper Arragon or Catalonia, but towards 
Saragossa, and that part of the country which will lead him immediately towards 
Madrid. He will cross the Ebro, notat Tudela, but between that place and 
Saragossa and he will certainly be enabled to affect his passage before the Queen 
can assemble troops in sufficient numbers to oppose him with any chance of suc- 
cess; he will thence doubtless, continue his onward march towards the capital.” 

Now then, what are the chances and the reasonable expectation, that the Queen’s 
generals and army will be able to defeat the plan and object of this bold and con- 
fident march. Let us here again refer to the opinions of persons on the spot, or, 
at least, much nearer the best sources of information, than any foreign writer can 
be presumed tobe. ‘I am writing,” says one of these correspondents, in Ma- 
drid, this evening, May 17. and though all Madrid is upon the alert, respecting the 
unexpected movement of Don Sebastian, I can assure you that we are all tranquil. 
quiet, and confident, without any fear of the event, and with a confident expecta- 
tion, that General Iribarren, the general in command of the Christinos, who is 
nearer to Don Sebastian, will arrive time enough to give him the meeting, and 
doubtless to give a very just account of him. Iribarren, and his major-general, 
Birene, who is close up with him, have 20,000 troops, and must therefore, be an 
equal match for Don Sebastian.” Let us collate and compare with this account 
and conjecture what evidént!y proceeds from a writer of much more ability and 
intelligence, the military writer of the Journal des Debats. ‘‘ General Iribarren, 
who was at Tortola whilst the Carlists were crossing the river Arragon, will not 





be able to come up with Don Sebastian, being so much in the rear, and having 
been so egregiously mistaken ip his line of march. He is now indeed hurrying 
forwards for Tudela to dispute the passage of the Ebro, but there are these two 
perilous chances against him, that, first, he may not reach the river till Don Se- 
bastian has passed it, and secondly, and principally, that Sebastian willl have 
effected the passage ia another quarter. Sebastian is twenty-four hours in ad- 
vance of Iribarren, and all Iribarren’s detachments are unfortunately scattered 
upon points where it was erroneously anticipated that any attempts only could be 
apprehended.”’—London paper. 





Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 21} a 22 per cent. prem. 








GENE ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 15, 1837. 





London dates to the 4th ult. 

The long agony of suspense is over, and we have now the unpleasant duty to 
report the failure of the three great American houses, Wilde, Wilson, and 
Wiggin, together with several others which have fallen at the same time, and 
are involved in the same common ruin. 


By the Albany from Havre we have 


Our extracts convey all the information 
of importance received and that could be derived from French channels, but we 
must await the arrival of the Liverpool packets to make known the full extent of 
the disasters. The Bank of England will not suffer to the extent that may be at 
first supposed—not because the large houses have made the Bank a special and 
preferred creditor, as has been stated by the Times, a statement which is contra- 
dicted by the London Courier—but because the Bank required and obtained such 
ample security in all the advances made. The security was given in the form of 
obligation or endorsement by certain houses who made themselves responsible for 
certain specific sums from five to twenty thousand pounds. These are the par- 
ties who will suffer, as the Bank will of necessity hold them to their engage- 
ments. From 100 to 150 houses are in this situation. Another class of suffer- 
ers consists of those persons who hold the notes and acceptances of the large 
houses, which notes and acceptances, it is said, amount to about £800,000, and 
are extensively diffused throughout the whole mercantile community. These 
two classes of persons will then be extensive sufferers—many will, in all proba- 
bility fall, and carry others with them. 

All the assistance then—all bolstering has been useless ; the catastrophe has 
occurred, and its effects must be encountered. Still, to this country it is fortu- 
nate that the fatal result was so long protracted : for, during the whole period of 
doubt and suspense, the houses have continued to redeem all their obligations 
from this side of the Atlantic, which have been very numerous, while no new 
obligations have been contracted. It is also understood that the Liverpool branch 
of Wilson's house is perfectly secure, and the London house hopes to make a 
favourable arrangement with all their creditors. We are glad to hear that new 
agencies for all the Canada banks have been provided on favourable terms. The 
price of Cotton, too, maintains its previous rate. 

Such a state of things could not occur in England without attracting the atten- 
tion of Parliament, and accordingly we find that members of different parties 
called on Ministers for an account of their conduct. Sir John Sinclair de- 
manded why the Chancellor of the Exchequer had not produced his budget in 
order that the financial state of the country might be made known? Mr. Thomas 
Attwood, too, assailed the Cabinet in a vigorous speech on the affairs of the cur- 
rency, and was speaking when the last post left London. All parties, in- 
deed, except the immediate government party, unite in their censures, and a 
break up seems almost inevitable. However, notwithstanding all this buffeting— 
and notwithstanding the Ministers have been virtually defeated on the Church 
rate Bill, they continue to hold office, regardless of all opinions. And it now 
seems to be the prevailing sentiment that they will not relinquish office until 
they have experienced one or two more defeats inthe House of Commons. The 
vote, they say, on the Church Rate Bill is no criterion of their strength—they 
will therefore try their potency on one of the Irish questions, and on such other 
matters as will more effectually unite the Whigs and Radicals. Should it appear 
that they have lost ground in the same ratio on other subjects, it will then, they 
say, be early enough to resign. 

. 





The affairs of Lower Canada have attracted some attention of late, and foy 
the first time caused some little discussion in private conversations ; but the 
whole question seems to be a matter of indifference to the American people, as 
is sufficiently obvious from the way in which the journals have spoken that have 
paid any attention to the subject. Mr. Papineau and his party are therefore egre- 
giously deceived, if they depend upon active co-operation on this side of the 
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United States, either to seek an alliance with us, or to erect their country mto a 
separate republic! Neither change would benefit them. Without being as en- 
lighted as the free people of this country, the Canadians nevertheless enjoy more 
real freedom. ‘They live under a constitutional monarchy, and have a responsi- 
ble king with a ministry over which public opinion exercises an unlimited controt. 
We, under the name of a republic, have a chief magistrate of our own choice, 
who governs with an iron rod, and is the master instead of being the servant of 
the people. Our president is more potent than the king——he takes the “ respon— 
sibility” of adopting measures which would bring the king to the scaffold Suet 
a change oi government would not in our opinion benefit the Canadians. 

W hatever views may have been indulged as to a union with the Canadas, dis- 
creet men in this country will not sanction them. Our territory is already tee 
large for the safe administration of affairs and the perpetuation of the confede~ 
racy. We must keep within our boundaries if we desire to be kept together, as 
one people. 

As to any aid, directly or indirectly, which the people of this country may be: 
disposed to afford the Canadians in alienating the possessions of the British Gé& 
vernment, we have no belief in it. A combination of circumstances and con- 
siderations urge upon this country the greatest good faith and harmony towards 
Great Britain.—Nor do we see, on the contrary, any claims which the Cana- 
dians have on our co-operation and sympathy.—They were to a man dead against 
us during the late war. They in a great measure prevented our conquering 


both the Canadas. We admired their loyalty then, and recommend its strict ob- 
servance now. 














The Courter and Enquirer, too, of Thursday, in a most skilful and elaborate 
article, concludes thus. We wish we had room for the entire essay. 


The truth is that if we were called upon to state the feeling with which the 
people of the United States view the differences which have arisen between the 
French Canadians and the British Government, we should say it is one of perfect 
indifference. They have scarcely given them a thought—and as to the Federal 
Government,—of whose ambition and lust of territory we very frequently see 
European writers discourse very foolishly,—would it be supported by the citizens 
of the United States in any attempt to acquire an extension of the territory of 
the confederation, and that extension to be Lower Canada! We answer positively 
not ;—but it is needless to enlarge on this point—we are confident that no refleet- 
ing man in the United States—no man who understands, in the least, the nature 
of our political institutions—would think of it forone moment. If the Frenets 
Canadians can establish their independence let them do it. It will then bes 
question for our consideration whether we will admit them, into the great American 
confederacy if they ask it; but in the meantime there is no inclination here te 
take any part ina contest which might lead to sacrifices on our part, tentimes great- 
er than the value of all Canada put together, if value to us, it have at all. 

But, perhaps some of the misused gentlemen may say, do no papers favows 
the idea of our acquisition? are they all Courier and Enquirers !—all Stars? — 
No, not all, eandour obliges us to say. One at this moment presents itself, which 
does prognosticate a separation from England, and an invasion of Canada by 
Americans. We subjoin the reasoning, and invoke for it the profound attention 


of those French patriots who sigh so ardently for the eternal perpetuity of the 
‘French Canadian nation.” 


From the Sunday Morning News, July 9. 

A separation must be effected sooner or later, which separation is generally as 
much, ormore for the advantage of the parent as the child. A large proportion of 
the inhabitants of Lower Canada are the descendants of the original French set- 
tlers ; among whom are retained in full force, many of the old feudal customs 
and institutions of their ancestors. They are exceedingly ignorant, bigoted, and 
prejudiced, and completely under the control of the proprietors of the soil, or feudat 
lords and their priests, and so strongly opposed to every innovation, that it will be 
many years before the English government, even should it retain the control ef 
the country, can effect any radical change in their condition. In the mean time, 
incited by their real masters, they are in constant opposition to their political m- 
lers, and ever disposed to lend their aid in thwarting the measures of the Engliste 
party. Instead of continuing this useless struggle with ignorance and bigotry, it 
isnot improbable that the British government may cut them adrift and leave them 
to shift for themselves. A large party in England are in favour of such a move ; 
the most strenuous opponents of it would be found among the English inhabit- 
ants of that province. 

If Canada should be divorced from England it would open a fine field for Arme- 
rican enterprise, and an irruption of Yankees would do more to revolutionize and 
regenerate the ignorant Canadian French than all the acts and regulations of 
parliament. It is not improbable, that, in the course of a few years, they wonld 
be completely exterminated. They would stand a chance to be used up and umpro- 
ved off the face of the earth, by the enterprise and ingenuity of the unersat 
yankee nation. 

Never wes there a truer prediction. The French Canadians would indeed 
soon be exterminated, used up, and improved off the face of the earth, as the 
editor so pithily expresses himself. We advise Mr. Papineau to introduce these 
opinions into all his speeches, and if he will not do so we urgently call on Lon 
Gosford to have them read at the tail of his Proclamation throughout the countrs. 








The following has appeared in the New York papers. 

NOTICE.—The mercantile firm, doing business in the cities of London, tm 
England, and in New York, and other cities in the United States, under the 
name and style of THOMAS WILSON & CO. have heretofore assigned, trams- 
ferred and set over all their estate and effects of every description whatsoever 
and wheresoever in the United States, to the subscribers, for the benefit of aff 
the creditors of said firm, whomseever and wheresoever, and of which all per~ 
sons interested are desired to take notice, and govern themselves accordingly. 


J. D. BEERS, LEVI CURTIS, Assignees. 
New York, July, 13, 1837. 





We have resumed to-day the splendid article from the Edinburgh Review, ov 
Dr. Buckland’s work on Geology, and shall continue 1t next week, without any 
apology for its length. As a composition it is worthy the best days of the Edin- 
burgh. 

We have given some of the particulars of the festivities, on the birth-day ef. 
the Princess Victoria, who is now the darling of the British people. 





TO OUR READERS. 

In our last we stated that we had made application to Capt. Marryat and to 
Messrs. Carey and Hart of Philadelphia, for permission to publish the remainder 
of the Tale of Snarleyyow from the copyright edition, but in consequence of 
obtaining their permission to use only a limited portion each week, we declined 
to proceed with it further. We have now to announce that Capt. Marryat and 





frontier. Nor is the feeling of indifference confined to one party in politics here, 
for we have good authority for saying that it is the settled opinion of the govern- 
ment as well as of the opposition, that no further acquisition of territory is advi- 
sable. Even the admission of Texas—a country inhabited by people from the 
United States, and who have enjoyed the sympathy of the American public in an 
eminent degree is daily becoming so doubtful as to be almost hopeless. If, then, 
Texas, with all her claims of consanguinity, is to be refused admission in the 
south, after having achieved her independence, what prospect is there for Canada 
in the north, which has not yet struck a blow, and which is inhabited by a peo- 
ple for whom the Americans have no sympathy? On the standard of revolt 
being raised in Texas, it is true, that thousands flocked to it, because the people 
who called for succour were those who spoke the same language, worshipped at 
the same altar, and felt the same love of liberty. It was a war in favour of 
friends, relatives, and brothers, who had been invited into the Mexican country, 
and received the most barbarous treatment from their oppressors. There is, in fact, 
no analogy in the cases, and no disposition here to consider it so. The mutual 
jealousies too, of the northern and southern sections of the United States, would 
alone prevent the acquisition either of Canada on the one side, or Texas on the 
other. Sheuldthe government, or even the northern or eastern states attempt 
the annexation of Canada, it would in all probability be the signal for reviving 
the cry of ‘* Nullification.”” On the other hand should an attempt be made by 
the people of the south to force Texas into the Union, the most determined ef- 
forts would be made to divest her of the principle of slavery, a condition that 
would put the whole of that system in the South in jeopardy. Having made 
these few observations for the special edification of Mr. Papineau and his friends, 
we beg to subjoin a few extracts from the New York papers 


J } 2 . y’ - ’ rc -~ 
From the New York Evening Star of 7th inst 











What do the Canadians want! Their cardinal rights in the free and uncon- | 
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the Publishers have since given us unrestricted permission in the use of the 
work, and that in consequence, we have resumed the Story iu regular order, and 
shall conclude it in the course of a few consecutive numbers. 

The reader will observe that the part inserted to-day is quite interesting. Poor 
Smallbones seems to be for ever a persecuted mortal. 





The Welland Canal of Upper Canada, is in excellent order, and gives full 
satisfaction to the merchants and navigators of the two lakes. The number of 
vessels which pass¢d from the [1th May to the 30th of June of the present 
year, was 160; the amount of tonnage 21,633. 
rior does this return show ! 


We have concluded to day the subject of the Nova Scotia Gricvances! aud 
as last week, strongly recommend it to the attention of our Colonial readers 

Mr. John Howard Payne has, we learn, become the editor of the Ladies’ 
Companion, published by Mr. Snowden of this city, and assumes the duties ot 
his office with the August number. 

On our last page will be found an advertisement of the Pavilion Hotel at New 
Brighton, now just opened. The elegance and spaciousness of the building, 
and the beauty and health of the situation, give this place unusual advantages. 
The house is admirably kept by Mr. Milford, of the American Hotel, and the 
charges are, we understand, at a very moderate rate. 


= 


What a vast trade to the inte- 





*,* In reply to the correspondent who calls our attention to the extraordinary 
assiduity with which a New York paper has lately been pushed forward im the 
British colonies, we beg to say that the subject has already attracted our atten- 
tion. ‘The journal adverted to professes to embody in its columns the wmitings 
of the most eminent authors, in England as wel! as in America, so that the paper 
is half English, and by virtue of this attraction, makes its appeal to British pa- 
tronage. The conductors have an undoubted right to pursue this course if they 
please, but we cannot adopt the suggestion of our friend by following a simular 
course of puffing, because we are not skilled in that line. That the array of 
high-sounding names, and the deep-laid and comprehensive system of pufing 
employed are forraidable, we admit, but we must trust to the intrinsic ment of 
our publication for safety. Let the comparison between the two papers be made 
—number by number, page by page, and column by column. By this test along 
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PRINCESS VICTORIA’S BIRTH DAY. 


Wednesday being the day on which the Princess Victoria completed her 
eighteenth year, and, by actof Parliament, attained her majority, the morning 
was ushered in with demonstrations of loyalty and attachment. At Kensington, as 
early as six o'clock, the Union Jack was hoisted on the summit of the oldchurch, 
and on the green opposite was reared a splendid flag of white silk, on which was 


Wafted on the breeze of morn, 
Hark, on every breeze is borne, 
With the sunbeams’ earliest ray, 
“Tis Victoria's natal day.”’ 
The whole performance then concluded with * God save the King.” 


Sunumiary. 








inscribed, in letters of ethereal blue, the princess's name, * Victoria.’ Soon after 
six o'clock the gates of Kensington-gardens were thrown open for the admission of 
the public, it being tolerably well known that a musical compliment was intended in 
honour of her royal highwess’s birth day. Messrs. Wilson, Seguin, Giubilei, Rob- 
insox, and Weippert, under the direction of Mr. Rodwell, assisted by a select band 
of wind instruments and harps to the number of thirty-seven, entered the inclosed 
area round the palace, and stationing themselves on the terrace under the windows 
of her royal highness's bed-chamber, which is situated in the eastern wing of the 
the palace, commenced a serenade on the clock striking seven, the hour on which 


the princess first drew breath. The serenade, ‘“ Wake, royal, maiden.” was | 


honoured by a command from their Royal Highnesses the Duchess of Kent and 
the Princess Victoria for its repetition. The same compliment was paid to_ 
«+ Spring renews its golden dreams ;” this was followed by a glee, and the whole | 
performance concluded with the “ National anthem,” in which the assembled | 





It is reported that four new Peers are to be created ; Lord Lismore, already 
an Irish Peer, is to be raised to the dignity of a Peer of the United Kingdom. Mr. 
| Hanbury Tracy, Mr. Paul Methuen, and Sir John Wrottesley, to be called up to 
the House of Lords. 

Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent has been pleased to appoint Sir 

| Robert Chermside, K.H. (residing at P&ris) Physician Extraordinary to her Royal 
' Highness. 
The Landgrave Frederic of Hesse Cassel, the venerable senior of the Elec- 
toral House, at Frankfort, died on the morning of the 29th, in the 90th year of 
his age. He was born on the 11th of September, 1747, and has soon followed 
his brother, Landgrave Charles, who died in August 1836, at the age of 92. 


Lady Harriet Drummond, relict of the late Sir Wm. Drummond, K. C., of 


jiundreds joined in full chorus. The princess sat at one of the windows of the Logie Almond, Perthshire, died at Naples, on the 19th inst., in her 69th year. 


palace during the performances. After the serenade the whole of the party pro- | 
ceeded to the King’s Arms ‘Tavern, where they partook of a sumptuous breakfast, | 
which had been prepared for them. 

Their Royal Highnesses received their household at half-past twelve o'clock, 
and the following members of the royal family at two—The Princess Sophia, | 
the Princess Sophia Matilda, the Princess Augusta, and the Duke of Sussex. | 

As early as nine o'clock in the morning visitors arrived to enter their names in | 
the book of the Duchess of Kent, and during the whole day, up toa late hour 
in the evening, the palace was crowded with company, so much so that they were 
obliged to leave it by another gate. 

The tradesmen of the metropolis seemed to vie one with another in the number 
and brilliancy oftheir illaminations. The club houses were also highly attractive, 
and the Burlington Arcade presented quite a fairy-like scene. The principal 
devices were the Royal Arms, and the initials P. V. were without number. 
There were also several excellent transparencies. The display of light was not 
on this occasion confined to one district of London, Lut extended to its remotest 
suburbs, and shone forth ia every variety of device. 

A ball was given at St. James's Palace, by command of their Majesties, to 
commemorate this interesting event. One detraction alone rendered this festival 
less than a jubilee—the indisposition of their Majesties, the cause of whose ab- 
sence was a source of general regret. Before ten o'clock the state apartments 
of the palace, consisting of the entrée chamber, Queen Anne’s (or the ball) 
room, the grand drawing-room, the throne room, the King’s closet, the banquet- 
ting room, the long gallery, retiring rooms, &c. were thrown open, brilliantly il- 
luminated. The company began to arrive before ten o'clock. The ball room 
and adjoining apartments were crowded before eleven o'clock, at which hour pre- 
cisely the 10yal party entered from the King’s closet; the company forming an 
avenue, paying their devoirs as the royal party proceeded to take their seats. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess Victoria was supported on the right by her 
Royal Highness the Princess Augusta, and on the left by the Duchess of Kent. 
‘The princess took the centre chair, the Princess Augusta, as representative of 
the Queen, being seated on her right, and the Duchess of Kent on her left. The 
ball opened with a quadrille, the princess herself being led off by Lord Fitzalan, 
eldest son of the Earl of Surrey, and grandson of the Duke of Norfolk. The 
Princess Victoria was attired in a blonde dress (of British manufacture), over a 
rich white satin slip, ornamented from the waist with blossoms of camellia ja- 
ponica, the sleeves fastened by nouds of light blue, interspersed with brilliants. 
Her royal highness’s headdress was plain, but extremely elegant. The hair was 
confined on the forehead by a small bandeau of brilliants, surmounted by a wreath 
of geranium blossoms and jessamines, highly becoming. The Princess Augus- 
ta wore a rich white satin dress, a most superb suite of brilliants, the diadem 
magnificent, and rich plumes. The Duchess of Kent was also attired in a white 
satin and blonde dress, of great elegance, the boddice ornamented with valuable 
rubies of large magnitude, with diamond headdress. The costumes, it is almost 
needless to say, were of the most superb description. Diamonds blazed on every 
side. The majority of the ladies wore plumes, and the coup d’wil of the ball 
room at midnight was most imposing. Dancing continued with intermission 
until an early hour. 


A MUSICAL COMPLIMENT TO THE PRINCESS VICTORIA ON 
HER BIRTH-DAY. 

On Wednesday morning, at seven o'clock, Wilson, Seguin, Robinson, E. 
Land, Giubelei, &c. assisted by a select band of wind instruments and harps, 
serenaded.the young Princess at Kensington Palace. They performed, in the 
first-rate style, three glees, written for the occasion by Mrs. C. B. Wilson and 
Edward Fitzball, and composed expressly by Mr. Rodwell. 

The performance took place on the terrace, immediately under her royal high- 
ness’s window. The serenade, ‘‘ Wake. Royal Maiden,” was honoured by a 
command from their Royal Highnesses the Duchess of Kent and Princess Vic- 
toria for its repetition. 

The following are the words of the quartett, written by Mrs. Cornwall Baron 
Wilson :— 

O, wake, Royal Maiden ! from soft repose ; 

As Zephyr awakes the unfolding rose, 

So we, like the bards of the olden day, 

Would greet thee with music and minstrel lay ; 
And as to the streaks in the eastern skies 

The Persian directs his adoring eyes, 

So the hopes of a nation are turned to thee, 

On the dawn of this glorious jubilee ! 


SOLO. 
Fear not our numbers 
Shall break on thy slumbers, 
To sing of the graces that smil’d on thy birth ; 
More fragrantly breathing, 
The flowers we are wreathing 
Shall emblem thy virtues and garland thy worth. 
Like a vision-rapt sage, 
Fancy pierces the gloom 
Of time’s distant page, 
Which thy glories illume ; 
And though years may pass ere the tablet of fame 
Shall be bright with the records which blazon thy name, 
Yet Britannia, prophetic, beholds the proud day, 
When the Sceptre of Freedom Victoria shall sway. 
FULL CHORUS. 
The vision is bright as thine own natal day, 
Rise ! fair Rose of England! and sinile oa our lay. 
The following”piece was written by E. Fitzball, Esq.:— 
THE FAIREST FLOWER OF MAY 
Spring renews its golden dreams, 
Sweet birds carol ‘neath each spray, 


Shed, oh Sun! thy milder beams 
On the fairest flower of May. 


Hunters bring the cheering horn, 
instrels wake the cheering lay ; 
Crown with songs the natal morn 
Of the fairest flower of May 


Lightly o'er our early rose, 
Angels pure, your wings display ; 
When the storm of sorrow blows 
Shield the fairest flower of May 


Minstrels of a free born land, 
Let one thrilling note repay 

Her whose fond maternal hand 
Reared the fairest flower of May. 


Her's the toil of anxious years, 
Her's the glory of this day, 

Her’s a nation’s grateful tears 
Fer the fairest flower of May 


Her royal highness, who during the performance of the serenade sat at one cf 
the windows, requested its repetition, which was immediately complied with. 
The following glee was then sang :— 


VICTORIA'S NATAL DAY. 
Wafied on the wings of morn, 
Hark, on every breeze is borne, 
With the sunbeams’ earliest ray, 
“Tis Victoria's natal day.” 
Pealing bells the news proclaim, 
While the cannon’s voiwe of flame, 
Through earth and air, with echoing sound, 
Spreads the joyous tidings round. 


Sir Alexander Hope, G.C.B.—By the death of the gallant General, which 
took place yesterday week, at Chelsea Hospital, the Lieutenant-Governership of 
that establishment has become vacant, as weil as the Colonelcy of the 14th Ft., 
which he has held since March 1835. He was one of the oldest officers in the 
service, having been appointed Lieutenant-Colonel of the 90th Foot so long ago 
as 1794. Sir Alexander was a member of the Consolidated Board of General 
Officers, brother of the late Earl Hopetoun, and was in his 68th year. He mar- 
ried in 1805, Georgiana, daughter of Geo. Brown, Esq. 

The Grand Masquerade at the Egyptian Hall, on Monday night, in honour of 
the Birth-day of the Princess Victoria, was well got up and well attended. The 
rooms, which are spacious and admirably adapted to the purposes of a masque- 
rade, were brilliant with coloured lamps and gay with a thousand characters, for 
the most part ably sustained. Glittering harlequins, painted scarramucci, gor- 
geous Turks, picturesque Greeks, and plaided Highlanders, thronged the scene. 
Figaro was there with his well-remembered costume, and wit as lively as if he 
had borrowed it from Beaumarchais ; Jim Crow found an able representative, in 
the agility of his movements and facility of his alterations ; the respected Mr. 
Pickwick and his attendant sprite, the immortal Sam Weller, were not the least 
amusing of the groupe ; and a beautiful Moll Flagon, full six feet high and speak- 
ing with an accent, perchance a brogue, kept every one to whom she conversed in 
roars of incessant laughter. 

The French Chamber is occupied with voting supplies, and the important 
business of the Session is supposed to be past. A meeting has been held of near- 
ly 200 Members of the Chamber, resolved to stand by M. Guizot, and to protect 
the Ministry of M.Molé. Some of the liberated republicans have been seized 
again already, we fear with good reason, one of them declaring that he intended 
to follow the example of Meunier, and proclaiming himself to be number four. 

LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. 

In the first place, it must be observed that black mantelets are decidedly a la 
mode, and there is no doubt they will continue in favour throughout the whole of 
the summer. They are cut in various shapes, though most generally in the scarf 
form, and they are trimmed with lace, fringe, or a quilling of silk, pinked at cach 
edge. Those worn by young ladies, are simply edged with black velvet. 

Almost all the dresses made this season are flounced. The flounces are very 
deep and are headed by a trimming in the form of a ruche. To dresses of light 
texture, such as muslin, mousseline de laine et de soié, flounces have become almost 
indispensable. For adress of gros-dé-Naples, the tlounce should be pinked at 
each edge, and quilled. The most fashionable mousseline de laine are of light 
colours. Those which have pink, blue or straw-colour, covered with small sprigs, 
are much in favour. 

With regard to sleeves there is no longer any uncertainty on the subject. 
Tight sleeves are now adopted by every lady having the slightest pretension to 
elegance. This fashion, to which we at first found it so difficult to reconcile our 
eyes, has now overcome every prejudice. At the same time it may be observed 
that their exiguife is generally relieved by some kind of trimming, usually small 
puffs or frills between the shoulder and the elbow. But any considerable appear- 
ance of fulness, even at the upper part of the sleeve, is decidedly mauvats ton. 

The most fashionable hats are those of Leghorn and paille de riz. Next in 
favour are satin bonnets of various colours profusely trimmed with ribands and 
flowers. The Leghorn hats are made exceedingly large ; indeed quite as large 
as they were during the former days of the vogue. Feathers are the most ele- 
gant and appropriate ornaments for these hats, but they are frequently trimmed 
with flowers on the outside as well as under the brim. None but exceedingly 
broad French ribands are employed for trimming Leghorn hats. Bonnets of satin 
and silk are of moderate size. When very large they have a heavy and unbecom- 
ing effect. 

The hats of Dunstable straw, at present so numerous, are strictly confined to 
negligé. For the Opera, dress hats are frequently made of paille de riz, of that 
form called by the French milliners petits bords. They are adorned with white 
or coloured feathers. —June 2. 

, EPSOM RACES. 

Extraordinary exertions were used by the stewards and sporting gentlemen to 
make the races at Epsom this year remarkably good ; and as far as the running 
went, they succeeded. There were capital horses. and well-contested races ; 
but on Tuesday and Wednesday the company was not numerous. We notice, 
however, the familiar names of Rutland, Beaufort, Albemarle, Uxbridge, Anson, 
Grosvenor, Peel, Byng, Payne, Greville, Stanley, Stonehewer. and Crommelin, 
which figure in every Epsom list. The winners on Tuesday were— 

The Craven Stakes—Lord Suffield’s Alfred, rode by Pavis. 

The Shirley Stakes—Lord Exetei's Corban, rode by Connelly. 

The Produce Match—Sir G. Heathcote’s Tawney Owl; (walked over.) 

The Surry States—Mr. Edward's Royai George, rode by Wright. 

The Epsom Stakes—Sir G. Heathcote’s Willesden, rode by Chapple. 

On Wednesday, 

The Ewell Stakes—won by Colonel Peei's Zenana, rode by Pavis. 

The Croydon Stakes—by Lord Exeter's Gauntlet, rode by Mann. 

The Sutton Stakes—by Colonel Peel's Clifton, rode by Pavis. 

The Woodcote Stakes—by the Duke of Rutland’s Hawker filly, rode by Pavis. 

The Gold Cup—by Captain Gardner's Magician, rode by Pavis. 

On Thursday, the race for the Derby Stakes drew, as usual, an immense mul- 
titude to Epsom. The Grand Stand was crammed; and the ground thronged 
with a motley assemblage of Cocknies in carriages of every description, on 
almost as great a variety of quadrupeds, and on foot. 

The odds against Phosphorus were forty to one :—Only two false starts occur- 
red ; at the third they went off in excellent order, Norgrove being the only horse 
that did not get away with the ruck (not that this affected his chance, for his best 
friends do not venture to say he would have had any prospect of success had he 
been off first instead of last.) Pocket Hercules took the lead at first-rate speed, 
followed by Caravan, Phosphorus, Wisdom, Benedict, Rat-trap, Mahometan, 
and Mickle Feil ; the others, with the exception alluded to, being well laid up. 
They preserved this order of running at so great a pace that at the top of the hill 
the ragged ones were observed to drop off; for instance, Critic, Norgrove, Spa- 
vina, and Sir Frederick were already beaten. Pocket Hercules maintained the 
running a few strides more, and then gave up to Caravan, who improved the pace, 
and made the tailing more rapid and decisive. Phosphorous now laid second, 
having with him Wisdom, Mabometan, Hybiscus, Rat-trap, Benedict, Dardan- 
elles, and Mango. They came in this order round the turn ; nor was there any 
change of moment till they reached the road, where Phosphorus and Caravan 
went away from the ruck, the former with a trifling lead, but both looking so well 
that it was impossible to say which had the best ofit. They continued so till 
close upon the chair, each struggling gallantly, Phosphorus winning in the last 
two or three strides by half a length, after a race equal in interest and severity to 
the celebrated one between Mundig aud Ascot. The pace throughout was tre- 
mendous. Value of the stakes, subject to the deduction 3,450/.; beyond this, 
the winning party are not supposed to have netted much, the horse's lameness 
having induced them to lay off if they could. 

** The other races on Thursday were— 

The Ashtead Stake—won by Colonel Peel's, Zenana, rode by’ Nat. 

The Sweepstakes—by Captain Gardner's sister to Zenana, rode by Nat. 

Yesterday, the attendence was respectable, but thin. The principal race, for 
the Oaks Stakes, did not exite much interest. 

The Oaks were won by Mr. Powlett’s filly by Priam, rode by Holmes, 
and beating Chapeau d’Espagne, Velure, and ten others. The stakes are worth 
£2,375 

The Member's Plate was won by Captain Gardner's Ethilda, rode by Nat. 

The Derby and Oak Plate—by Lord Exeter's Champion, rode by Mann. 

Office of Ordnance, May 22, 1827. 

Corps of Royal Eng —Gent Cadet Wm Cc. Menzies to be Second Lieut 
Gent. Cadet E. Reynolds to be ditto; Gent. Cadet R. M. Laffanto be ditto.— 
Royal Art.— Gent. Cadet R. H. Crofton to be Second Lieutenant, v. Benn, prom. ; 
Gent. Cadet M. Smith to be ditto, v. Mundy, prom. ; Gent. Cadet W. J. P. Wade 
to be ditto, v. Fitzgerald, prom. 

War Office, May 26.—2d Drag. Guards—Cornet J. Lindsay, from the 3rd 
Light Drag. to be Cornet, v. Charlton, who ret. May 26; 3rd Light Drag.—H. 
H. Bradshaw, Gent. to be Comet, by p. v. Lindsay, app. to the 2nd Drag. 
Guards, May 26 ; Vet. Surg. G.-Edlin, from the 7th Light Drag. to be Vet. 
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Surg. v. Lowes, dec. May 26; 7th Light Drag. Cornet C. H. Wyndham to be 
Lieut. by p. v. Daly, who ret. ; J. M Hagart, Gent. to be Comet by p. v. Wynd 
ham ; G. Johnson, Gent. to be Vet. Surg. v. Edlin, app. to the 3rd Light Drag. 
May 26; 13th Light Drag.—Lieut. G. O. Gavin to be Capt. by p. v. Guest, whe 
ret. ; Cornet R. A. Yule to be Lieut. by p. v. Gavin; M. Gwynne, Gent, to be 
Cornet, by p. v. J. C. R. Wegnelin, May 26; T. F. Powell, Gent. to be Comet, 
by p. v. Yule, May 26 ; Scots Fusilier Guards—Lieut. and Capt. Hon. C. B. 
Phipps to be Capt. and Lt.-Col. by pur. v. Hawkins who rets ; Ens. and Lt. J. 
B. Wall to be Lt. and Capt. by pur. v. Phipps ; Hon. J. C. P. Murray to be Ens. 
and Lt. by pur. v. Wall, May 26; 19th Ft.: Ens. J. D. Simpson, to be Lt. by 
pur. v. Freeman, who ret.; R. Sanders, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Simpson, 
May 26 ; 20th Ft : Maj. W. N. Hutchinson, from the 76th Ft. to be Maj. y. A 


4... 


Fraser, who ret. upon h. p. Unat. rec. the diff., May 26; 34th Ft: C. Rooper, 
Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Judge, who ret May 26; 37th Ft: Gent. Cad. W. 
Hamilton, from the Ri. Mil. Col. to be Ens. without pur. May 26; 46th Ft: Lt. 
W. Lacy to be Adjt. v. Campbell, who res. the Adjtcy only, May 26; 76th Ft: 
Maj. G. H. Dansey, from h. p. Unat. to be Maj paying the diff., v. Hutchinson, 
app. to the 20th Foot, May 28th.—Brevet—Maj. G. H. Dansey, of the 76th 
Ft., to be Lt.-Col. in the Army, Jan. 10. 

HEAP! CHEAP' GREAT BARGAINS—Of embroideries, Frenc h and Scotch needle 

worked capes, collars, and embroidered linen-cambrick har-ikerchiefs, the newest 
aad most fashionable patterns, in great variety,—For sale at the Lace and Embroidery 
Warehouse, 64 Catherine street. The above-mentioned goods are part of an extensive 
Importer’s stock, who has been unfortunate in business. Ladies may depend on getting 
great bargains, as the goods are positively selling at a sacrifice from the original cost :— 
wholesale and retail. T. COCHRANE, 

July 15.) 64 Catharine street, and 194 Bowery 


PAVILLION—NEW BRIGHTON. 
HIS magnificent establishment, the architectural beauty and arrangement of which 
competes With any other on the continent, having been furnished by the Pavillion As 
sociation,.opens as a Hotel (under the charge of the subscriber) for the reception of 
boarders on Monday next, 10th inst. 

Its situation is considered by all who view it, as the most eligible of any in the bay of 
N. York, for the purpose intended. The Pavillion consists of four edifices, united by 
corridors, piazzas, and collonades. The centre buiiding is three stories high, surmount- 
ed by a dome and observatory, supported by columns. The centre building, 60 by 80, 
contains ten rooms adapted to be used as parlors, saloons, or drawing rooms, aud twelve 
bed-rooms. In the rear of this building, connected by a corridor, is the great saloon, 
banqueting, or ball-room, 85 feet by 40, with a splendid dome ceiling. The basement un- 
der this room contains kitchens of the most approved construction, store-rooms, larders, 
cellars, vaults, ice-house, &c. Connected with the centre building by a grand collonade 
and corridor, are two wings, each 160 feet by 50, two stories high, besides basements and 
attics, containing 33 rooms and chambers. . ’ : : 

The front of the whole is adorned by three magnificent porticos, forming with the con- 
necting platforms a grand promenade, 231 feet in length by 15in width. The perspective 
view formed through its vista of columns, is one of the most splendid that can be 
imagined.—The edifice is surrounded by grounds on which the hand of improvement is 
actively engaged. : 

Of ail the bathing places and summer residences on our sea board, New Brighton must 
soon become the most distinguished, as it is already the most attractive, from the purity of 
the atmosphere, the beauty of its position, the elegance of its buildings, its convenience 
and accommodation for sea-bathing, and the variety of its amusements; while its proximity 
to the commercial emporium affords facilities to the man of business as well as to those 
who are in pursuit of Realth or of pleasure, which it is believed cannot be found SO well 
united elsewhere. Excellent steamboats ply hourly between this and the city, and per- 
form the trip in 20 to 30 minutes. : ; 

New Brighton, Staten Island, is situated on an —- surface, rising ee from 
the water ; comprehending to the eastward a noble view of the bay of New York, withthe 
shipping and ports of the cities of New York and Brooklyn, and Long Island to the Nar- 
rows. On the north, a prospect of the Hudson River to the Palisades, including Hoboken 
and Jersey City ; while towards the west may be seen Newark andits bay, down to Eliza- 
bethport, with the range of Bergen woods % 

Staten Island is about 16 miles long, with an average breadth of about four miles; it is 
well wooded, and its surface finely va.ied by hill and dale, with good roads in all directions. 
From every eminence the most magnificent panoramic views of ships and spires, villas 
and groves, sea and bay, country and city, preseut themselves. This variety of scenery 
throughout the Island renders the rides and walks particularly inviting and interesting ; 
while its woods and waters afford amusement to the sportsman. The airis remarkable for 
its salubrity, as numerous instances of longevity among the inhabitants fully attest, and in- 
dicates its importance to those who desite to retain or recover the most mestiniable of 
earthly blessings—healtn. 

This establishment will continue open throughout the year, and the terms for board and 
other accommodations will be such as to make it an objeet of economy, as well as comfort, 
to the citizens of New York, to select it as a permanent residence. The breakfast hour 
in sumwmer is at 7} o’clock, and dinner at4 o'clock. The steansboat which leaves New 
York at 3} o’clock, reaches New Brighton before dinner is announced. The last boat to 
town passes at a quarter before 7 in the evening, and the rst in the morning at a quarter 
before 8 o’clock. Board for the summer season will not exceed eight dollars per week. 
Children and servants half price. ‘ 

One wing of the Pavillion is arranged for the ie eager aoe wohl females, the other for 

i > gentlemen, Wi oking saloon fronting the bay attached. 
single gentlemen, with a smoking n 8 y EDWARD MILFORD 

N. B. The Wines selected for this Hotel are very choice, and will be disposed of at re- 

duced rates. (July 15-1t.) 

















NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


Ships. Captains. |Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
| York. Liverpool. — 
North America, | C. Dixey, \Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1, Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 16, 
Roscoe, J. C. Delano, - & “ 8, “ &, “ *nu..* @ 
Europe, A.C. Marshall, ‘“ 16, “ 16, “ 16, Marchl, July 1, Nov. 1, 
Sheffieid, F. P. Allen, oo. fe eS ee es Ss * © 
Columbus, N. B. Palmer, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
Geo.Washington | H. Holdrege, a > a “ = ~ say 


, ’ 8, end 24, 
Hibernia, J. L. Wilson, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, April 1, Aug: 1, Dec. 1, 
United States, N.H.Holdrege,, “ 2, “ 2, “ MM, “ 8 "Be 3 
South America, |R. Waterman, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
Pennsyivania, J. P. Smith, om = + g, “8 * @ “§~ B, 





England, B. L. Waite, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,'May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, 
St. Andrew, Thompson, (sg a ' * arf Se FlUmeRhU CDG, 
Orpheus, I. Bursley, | pril 1, Aug. 1, Dee. 3,) “* BO * 106, * 16, 
Independence, |E. Nye, ia oe a, Se “See ae SE, 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, | “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, 
Virginian, I. Harris, og *s * tI. - 2 * a © &, 


These ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of character and experience, 
and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shall be of the best kind. The 
rate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors of the other 
wines, at $14, including wines and stores. 

Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, p1r- 
cels, or packages sent by them, un,less regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 

Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, Columbus, Europe, South America, England, 
Orpheus, North America, BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, 

GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 
Consignees of ships Sheffield, United States, St. Andrew, and Virginian, 
S. WHITNEY—SANDS, TURNER, FOX & Co., and R. KERMIT, N.Y. 
SANDS, HODGSON, TURNER & Co., Liverpool. 
Consignees of ships Pennsylvania, Roscoe, Geo. Washington, and Independence, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N.Y, 
CEARNS, CRARY & Co., Liverpool 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. m 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will sue 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually from New Y ork 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of 








every month throughout the year, viz :— . 
Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 

. York. | London. 
St. James, W Hz. Sebor, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1, Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17, 
Montreal,4 8. B. Griffing, “nm - HR FF BH *  * , * - B, 

ladiator, T. Britton, “« 20, * 20,  20,'March 7, July 7, Nov. 7, 
Mediator, H.L.Champlin,'Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,) “ 17, “ 17, “ 17%, 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, > i a § Ee 2 * 7, 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, “« 20, “* 20, * @0,\April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7, 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgen, |March1, July 1, Nov. 1,) “ 17, “ 17, “ 17, 
Samson, R. Sturges, “ 610 ~ “nm * FH “ & * G, 
President, J.M.Chadwick,| “ 20, “ 20,  “ 20,,.May 7, Sept.7, Jan. 7, 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,,5 “ 17, “ 17, % 17, 
Toronto, R. Griswold, 7a = me. * Oe. *. ee * F, 
Westminster, |G. Moore, “ 20, “ 20, “ @0,\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 





These ships are all of the first class, about 600 tons burthen, and are commanded by able 
and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 
best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $140, outward, foreach adult, 
which ineludes wine and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets wiil 
be responsible for any letters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of 
Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 

GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co, 134 Front street, 

JOHN GRISWOLD, 76 South street, New York, or to 
GEORGE WILDES and Co. No. 19 Coleman streot, London 
GARRATT & GIBSON, Portsmouth. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
ROM New York on the Ist, and from Havre on the 24th of each month during the 
year :— 
Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 
Ship CHARLES CARROLL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, June 
and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July and November. 
Ship ERIE, Edw. Funck, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November. 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. __ iw 
Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, August 
and December. From Havre on the 25th May, September and January. 
Agent in New York 4 J. J. BOYD, No. 9 Tontine Building 
Agents at Havre PONNAFFE, BOISGERARD & CO, 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 

From New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 8th, 
Sth, and 16th of cvery month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 
packets, the subscri bers will despatch them as above, and in the following order, viz. 

Ships. Masters. | Days of —s from New- |Days of Sailing from Havre. 

ork. 
gundy sckett, |Jan. 8, Sept. 16, May 24,/Feb. 16, July 8, Nov. 1, 
—" wsuiaay” . 2 ae June 8|)March], “ 16, “ &, 
Charlemagne, Richardson, | “* 24, Oct. 5, ~ me 8, Aug. 1, “ A, 
Ville de Lyon, C. Stoddard,|Feb. 8 “ 16, “ Si “* 16, * 8, Dec. 1, 
Francois Ist, W.W.Pell,| “ 16, “ 24, July SjApril 1, “ 16, “ 8, 
Formosa, W.B.Orne.| “ 2%, Nov. 8 “ 16) “ 8, Sept. 3, “ 16, 
Silvie De Grasse,| Weiderholdt |March 8, “ 16, “ 24) “ 16, “ 8, Jan. 1, 














oland, Anthony, April 16, “ 24, Aug. 8jJune 1, “ 16, “ 8, 
— J. Johnston, “ 2%, Dec. 8, Aug. 16, “ 8, Oct. 1, “ 16, 
Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, |May 8, “ 16, “ 24) “ 16, “ 8, Feb. 1, 
Sully, : |D. Lines, t* @ © @ Mayiéstey 1, * 1, * 8, 


These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant acc ymmoda- 
tions for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, In- 
cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers at 
New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except the expenses 3c 
tually incurre C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 

WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. 
JOHN I. BOYD ,Broker, 9 Tontine Buildings. 
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